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Wonderful new invention doubles suds, rinses faster and 
cleaner. Absolutely stops splashing and splattering. Soft 
rubber nozzle protects dishes from chipping. 


Trust Yankee readers to know a 
good thing when they see it! When 
the Oxy-Jet Water Aerator was 
submitted to them for their candid 
opinion, 636 wrote back their en- 
thusiastic comments. 


This remarkable invention which 
fastens on any 
ordinary water 


faucet restores the sparkle of the 
spring to ordinary tap water. 
Cloudiness (due to trapped air) is 
instantly removed. Water is crys- 
tal-clear, fluffy, light. The Oxy- 
Jet improves the taste of all bever- 
ages made with water. Gives more 
suds from less soap. Rinses in- 
stantaneously and thoroughly. 
Protects dishes and glassware from 





OXY-JET Beauty Bath Spray 


A completely new sensation for the skin! A new sort of 
beauty bath and shampoo! Caressingly soft, relaxing, 
splashless spray. Or, with a twist of the wrist, an in- 


vigorating, tingling, 
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needle-point spray. Won- 
derful for the shampoo 
—uses less soap, gives 
more in- 
stantaneously, thor- 
oughly. 


suds. Rinses 
In colors to 
match your color scheme: 


Black and White, Black 





ah ‘ 
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NEEDLE BATH — Wakes up the 
skin! Starts sluggish circulation. In- 
vigorating and energizing. 


MASSAGE 


BATH — No matter 
how hard the water is turned on, 
there is no splatter or splash. 


and Blue, Black and 
Green, Black and Red, or 


all Black. $1.00. 










breaking, cracking and chipping. 


Use it two ways—for cleaning 
vegetables, pans — anything where 
a hard, forceful stream is needed, 
use the Oxy-Jet with the cap re- 
moved. For mountainous suds, for 
soft, bubbly water, with no splash 
or splatter, use the Oxy-Jet with 
cap on. 

The Oxy-Jet is made in two styles: 
(1) for screw type faucet; (2) for 
smooth faucet. It comes in color 


combinations to 

cc sil 
COUPON 

TODAY 


Black and Blue, 
Black and White. 
Black and Red, 
Black and Green, 
and all Black. 50c. 
ACUSHNET PROCESS COMPANY 
New Bedford, Mass. 
I enclose $ 
diately: 





Please send me imme- 
Oxy-Jet Beauty Bath Sprays at $1. 
Oxy-Jet Water Aerators at $.50. 


Check colors wanted: 


Black & Blue Black & Green Black & White 


Black & Red All Black 
Name 
Address 
City State 
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Raymond - Whitcomb 


SUMMER CRUISES 





tHe s.s. “Yaris 


NORWAY— EUROPE 
CRUISE 
Sailing June 24, 1939 
® Combining visits to Norwegian 
Fjords and cities, Sweden and Den- 
mark, with unusual calls in Portu- 
gal, Brittany, Devonshire, Ireland, 
Wales, Scotland. Shore excursions 
to such famous spots as Mont St. 
Michel, Blarney Castle, Dublin, 
Carnarvon, Edinburgh. 
Rates, $590 up 
exclusive of shore excursions 


M 


“l « dl 
THE Fran Conia 


NORTH CAPE — BALTIC 
CRUISE 
Sailing July 1, 1939 


® The 20th Raymond- Whitcomb 
summer cruise to Iceland, the North 
Cape and Lands of the Midnight 
Sun. Among other places on the 
program this yearare the Norwegian 
Fjords, Oslo, Visby, Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Estonia, Finland, 
Russia and Danzig. 


Rates, $550 up 
exclusive of shore excursions 
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INDEPENDENT TRIPS IN EUROPE 


Individual trips that are especially 
planned to meet the wishes of the 
traveler in date, places visited, pro- 
gram, cost and other matters. 


M 


See your own Travel Agent... or 


RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


145 Tremont St., 122 Newbury St. 
Boston 


670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1517 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


841 Union Commerce Building 
Cleveland 


320 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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50¢. Look around 
get out of this swopping ho 





I want your 7’ skis to use in the sand dunes. Also de- 
sire portable typewriter in good condition. Can offer 
electric heater for car, 50 classical piano rolls, 4 yards 
dress goods. A301 





I have an 1858 Walling map of Franklin County, 
Mass., a Hosea Doten 1855 map of Windsor County, 
Vt., a Whitelaw 1821 map of Vermont, and an 1859 map 
of Plymouth, Vt., all in good condition. Willing to sell 
or exchange for New Hampshire maps of equal value. 
A302 





My little car is so overloaded with horns, lights, radio, 
gadgets and tools that there is no room left for baggage. 
Want to swop that on-the-roof baggage carrier you 
don't use (now that your new car has a trunk) for some 
of my jiggermebobs? A house radio, incubator, Model-A 
Ford, or you-name-it. A303 





Curl up with the chocolates on my 44’ long, Victorian 
love seat (grape pattern) in good condition. Got a comb- 
back rocker not beyond repair? Or what? A304 





How about it, Yankees? Don't you want to own a nice 
puppy this spring? I have registered, pedigreed Scotties, 
Wire-haired Terriers and Cockers. All from the best of 
bloodlines. Raised on a big dairy farm. Each one given 
individual care and attention. Write me your wishes 
and what you have to swop. All letters answe ered. A305 








I have a copy of Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain 
Heroes of '76, by DePuy, published in 1853. It is in good 
condition. I want old glass buckle or wildflower pattern, 
any kind U. S. stamps, or what have ye you? A306 














What am I offered in trade for Florence Oil Burner? 
Being cabinet style, she looks well in living room; is 
perfect little heater, brand new last year; cost 33 bucks. 

307 





Will swop two adjoining lots near a lake in Adiron- 
dacks for secluded, tumbledown farm or camp in Berk- 
shires. A308 





Just sold my sled dogs so have no use for my two 
racing dog sleds, one with brake, one without. Seven 
sets racing harness, six sets working harness, horse type 
collars. Want foxhounds or old carriages or sleighs. A309 





Sixteen cream-colored blocks “popcorn” pattern 
crochet, five ‘n some yards “‘mile-a-minute” crochet 
pay for pillow cases, in exchange for odds and ends of 
wool for making a “‘Granny” afghan. A310 


My heart yearns for an old silhouette. I have Godey 
prints and old engravings for exchange. A311 
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Swoppors' Columns 


| YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word 
minimum 1 house now — see got 
you think you might aly A it; then send in your ad. Y 

. To answer an ad, write A oe 
ad in care of YANKEE and your answer wil be forwarded ; 


insertion, 
Ho like to get rid of and what 
ie at the fun you'll 


number under the 





Oh! Doctor! Want a tilting-top type of X-ray table 
(needs polishing; rusty but workable when put together) 
with trochoscope and rail mounted tubestand with lead 
glass bowl; a glass heated extremity baker (for arms and 
legs, etc.), a victor control board cabinet for electrical 
gadgets (now minus batteries and gadgets); two used 
physician's bags and a blood pressure apparatus, and a 
twelve-gauge double barrel laminated steel shotgun, en- 
graved W. Richards — London? The last will help you 
collect your bills. What do I hear? A312 





Someone has good old house with two many unused 
rooms, located on route highway. Protestant Yankee 
couple (in 50's) has stock of old glass and china, but no 
selling place. Why can't we get together on share basis? 
A313 





Have antique baby sleigh, made with pole to pull by 
instead of the usual handles. Original paint and uphol- 
stery. No bottom pad. Very good condition. Swop for 
repeating shotgun or rifle; or what have you? A314 





Two-family house, all improvements; firearms. For 
cottage, small farm in Connecticut or Rhode Island, and 
firearms. A315 





New Remington Close Shaver ($15.75) “and new 
Zephyr Electric Razor ($15.00) both A.C. or D.C. cur- 
rent. What do you offer? A316 





Will swop Asia and National Geographic magazines 
previous to 1929 and old Indian rugs for old blue Can- 
ton dishes, old Chelsea blue dishes. Make any other 
swop. A317 





Commemorative half dollars, uncirculated, Bridge- 
port, York, Cleveland, Delaware, Long Island. Want 
mint U. S. stamps, or what'll you gimme? A318 





I want a Victorian man’s chair 
carved. What do you want? A319 


Seeking: hooked rugs, chair seats, handmade cover- 
lets, and quilts. Offering: books, sleds; odd assortment 
of antiques for exchange. A320 


Will swop six-room, semi-detached, brick house 
(HOLC mortgage, Boston suburb — professional and 
business community — 20 minutes by El to State St.) 
for country, village or small-town house (bungalow or 
one story preferred) of equal or less value. What have 
you? A321 


Wanted: New Hampshire Troubadour magazine for 
August 1931, October 1932, April, July, September 
1933. Name your heart's desire. A322 


-rose or gardenia 

















Cleopatra! King Farouk! ... Fifty all different 
stamps for one Egyptian wedding stamp. A323 


Have you kept your Philip Hale program notes of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and will you swop them for 
Victor Gold Seal Records? Or what do you want? A324 


Will give good home and loving care to that small dog, 
either sex, which you cannot keep. A325 


Clarinets! C larinets! Clarinets! Old or new I want ‘em. 
Offer you books, music, or what do you say? A326 


~ What'll you give me and the sheep for two all-wool 
(best ever) braided rugs? One is oblong, wine with darker 
oy One is round with light and dark blue, and black 
M304 


Copy of my book of verse (published by Coward- 
McCann, praised by a famous poet) swopped for night's 
lodging and breakfast when I take a bicycle trip through 
New England this summer. M305 























We need some old Indian heads to complete our r col- 
lection. Will swop you what you need — Indian heads, 
Lincoln heads, or whatever heads you mention. Might 


even locate a tail or two. For our coin collection, silly! 
M306 





Will swop ten picture puzzles (hand sawed, cost $1.00 
each) for what have you in braided rugs? M307 





Wanna choice wood lot near a pond? Yours for a 
standard-make trailer. M308 

_ Looking for Cinderella and the glass slipper in which 
tiny bottles of perfume were sold long ago. I collect ‘em. 
Name your wants. M309 








You'll need my seven-months-old male Collie to drive 
the cows, guard the house, and play with the guests this 
spring. Has 4 coat with white markings and deep 
white collar. Also have adorable six-week-old Collies; 
watch fobs now, watch dogs tomorrow. Name your 
swop. M311 








I know ‘the address of a shop (in Biarritz) where you 
can buy Basque ‘spadrilles (D. Canfield says they're 
the most comfortable foot gear in the world!) for only 
15 francs plus infinitesimal postage. Want it? I want a 
Spanish guitar. Also a few good usable story plots. 
And what would you be wanting for them? M312 





I'll swop 100 Europeans, all different, all in good con- 
dition, for 100 different United Statersenjoying the same 
health. Stamps, of course! M317 





I have boys’ cotton suits, 3 and 4-year sizes; a pair of 
little boy's “‘ high-ups”’ size 10. What am I offered? M318 


Toast your toes or the marshmallows on my brass 
andirons and other brass fireplace equipment. Will swop 
for dining-room chairs suitable for a colonial home, or for 
pictures in neat, old walnut or similar frames. M319 


My stuffed, pileated woodpecker has mites, but no 
moths. I want mounted moths or butterflies. Can't we 
get together? M320 


Have used Royal Culinaire electric beater; slicing and 
shreding attackments never used. Also good books in 
excellent condition. Send for my list. Where's yours? 

1 














Who wants a really old Farmer's Almanac or a clock 
reel, for a five-inch diameter glass lamp shade or an old 
leather fire bucket. M323 





Got a Gypsy sweetheart? Give her my large size cos- 
tume, bells and all; and give me three good, homemade, 
cover-all aprons medium size, or a hooked or braided 
chair seat. Or perhaps you'd like History of the Civil War 
(16 sections) with reproductions of Brady war photo- 
graphs for antiques or what have you? M324 





Will swop small hand printing press and type for a 
wild blackberry patch, or occasional occupancy of a 
furnished shack. M325 


Going South? You should take my golf clubs with you. 


I have two bags, six woods, and nine irons. How's for a 
swop? M326 








Go ask Grandma for the glass shades she once used on 
kerosene lamps. If they're yaller, pale green, or rose 
colored — I want ‘em. M327 





Will swop pair C. C. M. tube ice skates (skate size 
10 ¥), tennis racket or pair nearly-new ladies’ shoes — 
7% AA brown re for U. S., Canadian, Austra- 
lian stamps. M3 





For books or butts I'll swop you my full skirt (size 16) 
of navy blue, lightweight wool with multi-colored braid 
at hem and waist. M330 





~~ Have all colors of beautiful Canna bulbs. What am I 
offered? I have a beautiful white fur for neck with the 
head of an animal. What am I offered. M331 





Learn more — earn more! What have you to swop for 
a LaSalle Business Administration course, new; Ameri- 
can Rifleman 1932-—36-—37-—38, perfect? M332 


I've got a ticket to Georgia! And no room in my 
carpet bag for extra large old-fashioned bedspread 
(about 100 years old) and large, pieced-up quilt in two- 
inch squares. Also have a roll of new burlap for someone 
who makes rugs. M333 











~ T'll exc xchange books on writing, a correspondence 
course (N. E. type), etc., for equal value in new wool 
yarn, or what have you. M334 





Like to play the gramophone? Will swop standard 
vocal and instrumental records of present and historic 
interest. Also record albums and accessories. Am inter- 
ested in books, stamps and post cards. M335 


Want: defaulted stock certificates and bonds, old 
prints, stamps, daggers, swords, (whew!) books, news- 
papers, relics, etc. Willoffer cameras, field glasses, violin, 
clarinet, electric shavers, microscope, etc. M336 

(Continued on page 42) 














Our (ontributors 


An expatriate in Illinois is MARmesta DopGcE 
How anp, direct descendant of John How- 
land of the Mayflower. Miss Howland (Mrs. 
E. J. Bloom in private life) was formerly 
Fiction Editor of Little, Brown & Co. She is 
the editor of John Philip Sousa’s auto- 
biography, and her stories, poems and arti- 
cles have appeared in Vogue, Good House- 
keeping, Coronet, New York Times, etc. 













THE ESMOND MILLS, ESMOND, R. I. 


From this great New England Mill 
COME THE WORLD-FAMOUS 


ESMOND 


BLANKET § 


Cuarp Powers Situ, who wrote the Yankee 
Party letter in this month’s issue, is nearing 
completion his novel of the Civil War — 
written from the Yankee point of view. 
Scribner’s will publish it in either the spring 
or fall. Besides being an excellent poet, Mr. 
Smith is also an authority on country dances, 
old houses, and Falls Village (Connecticut) 
politics. 


Rev. A. Rircute Low is one of Vermont’s 
busiest pastors. He writes a weekly news- 
paper column, fills innumerable speaking 
engagements, and trots from Washington to 
Canada with an eager group of young people 
at his heels to meet the celebrities of the day. 
In addition to the enthusiasm of the entire 
group, the celebrities are usually awarded a 
sample of Vermont’s maple products. 


Mercy E. Baker, of New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, writes us that she is “‘descended 
from aboriginal 100 per cent Americans, 
Mayflower immigrants, and other folks.” 
She is a Republican by birth, a Quaker by 
conviction; loves to garden and is fond of all 
animals. 





To almost every corner of the world, go Esmond Blankets, bearing the 
name of one of New England's finest mills — Esmond. These extra-value 
blankets are unsurpassed for warmth because of Esmond's patented 

‘‘Pelage Process.’’ By borrowing Mother Nature's method for keeping 
furry animals warm in winter, Esmond doubles warmth — without 
adding burdensome w eight. You're sure to agree with thousands of other 
New Englanders that “‘you sleep better under an Esmond.’ 


Send 10c for 13’’ x 18’ Bunny Esmond Game. Children love it. 
Tue Esmonp Mutts, Esmonp, R. I. 


Tue Esmonp Mitts, Gransy, QueseEc 
Tue Esmonp Mitts (U.K.) Limrrep, Lonpon 


Word received from CLARENCE DEMAR 
informs us that he expects to run in the 
B.A.A. Marathon on April 19th — sporting 
the Keene Normal School Jersey. This will 
be Mr. DeMar’s twenty-first try at the race. 
He has been the victor of seven of these 
races; among the first ten for fifteen; and the 
worst score he can produce is crossing the 
line as number eighteen! 





SOLD BY THESE LEADING STORES 





W. G. Brown Co., Gloucester, Mass. Paine Furniture Co., Boston, Mass. 
SLSDSSD SSS SAS SAAS SSDS SSS SS SSSA E. M. Chase Co., Manchester, N. H. Park-Snow Co., Waltham, Mass. 
Grover Cronin, Ww altham, Mass. Henry Patrick Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
eo Ferdinand, Inc., Roxbury, Mass Senter & Co., Bath, Maine 
Fox & Co., Hartford, Conn Senter-Crane Co., Rockland, Maine 
Goudein’ s, Newburyport, Mass T. Smith Co., Roxbury, Mass. 
F. A. Hiscox Co., Lawrence, Mass Stearns Curtain Shop, Inc.. Springfield, Mass 
Howland Dry Goods Co. Bridge port, Conn. A. B. Sutherland Co., Lawrence, Mass 
A. Machinist, Manchester, N. H. The Outlet Co., Providence, R. I. 
Nute & Co., Lynn, Mass. T. D. Whitney Co., Boston, Mass. 
July 5 to August 12, 1939 = 














Offers 275 courses in the general fields of Liberal Arts, 
Business Administration, Practical Arts and Letters, 

Music, Theology, Law, Education, and Religious and THE HANOVER INN M A F L t Ss Y 4 U P 
Social Work. 

These courses are of interest not only to students seeking on the Campus of “A GRADE $2.45 per gallon, 


undergraduate and graduate degrees, but also to adults 75c¢ per quart 


who desire a superior opportunity for self-improvement DARTMOUTH 














Maple Cream 45c 
a 4 
and professional advancement COLLEGE %. Can. Masle 
Special programs of courses in the field of education, 4 Butternut Fudge 
designed for teachers and school administrators, are . , 4 , 
aie Restricted clientele, win- $1.00 per Ib 
aa cneaneaes ter and summer booklet, ce >. Pate : 
For bulletin and further information, address: pa ~ A al _emeeatemaae — 
ATLEE L. PERCY, Director bopmrod 
z THE HANOVER INN AT MAPLE PRODUCTS 
688 Boylston Street HANOVER, N. H COMPANY 
7 : ——————— = South Reyalton, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS pons & Pacor Saran, Menegwe te 
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ANNUITIES 


Recognized for 150 years as 


the safest investment for 


those having limited capital. 


Write for information, 
rates, and returns 


THOMAS TEMPLE POND 


50 Congress Street 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Faris: G: STEELE 
Furniture Reproductions 





Warehouses and Showrooms 


Readin g Massachusetts 
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3000 Books of Leisure 


the hobbyists’ handbook 


HE only complete]leisure bibliography is 
now ready. Hobbyists, group leaders, teach- 
ers, librarians will find this the ideal reference 
volume. 64 pages, illustrated, 10 cents 
Back numbers of LEISURE, “‘the magazine 
of a thousand diversions,” for 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1937 and 1938, available at 10 cents each — 20 
for $1.00. Bound volumes $2.00 each 


LEISURE BOOKS 
683 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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a (THIS MONTH'S BOOK ) 





FOR YOUR 
NEW ENGLAND J ff 
BOOKSHELF 
_ LIFE ALONG THE 
CONNECTICUT RIVER 


April 17. 200 photographs. $3.75 


STEPHEN DAYE PRESS 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
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BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Books come first and for these Mrs. Ruth Coffin does much of the reading and many 
of the reviews. Poetry comes last —a very special dessert recommended by the chef 


GETTYSBURG ADDRESS FOR POETRY 


CoLLectep Poems oF Rosert Frost 1939. 
(Henry Holt and Company, New York, N. Y., 
$3.00.) 


This new edition of the “Collected Poems 
of Robert Frost” is merely the former ‘‘Col- 
lected Poems,” of 1930, with Frost’s last 
volume of poems, “A Further Range,” of 
1936, added on to it. There are no new 
poems. This may prove a disappointment to 
those who have been taken, as I have been, 
with poems he has been doing the past three 
years. Poems like “The Silken Tent” and 
“To a Young Wretch,” which show Frost at 
once the old insister on the simplicities and a 
new and daring insister on fundamental de- 
signs of poetry. Poems that show the fusion of 
the best poet of human nature and the best 
talker-critic on poetry we have alive. Lately 
this man has been daring to put his talks on 
poetic principles and apocalyptical views of 
poetry into his old framework of careful ob- 
servation of common objects. Daring to put 
principles into poems boldly, at last. He did 
it all along, of course, but unobtrusively, as 
an afterthought. Now the principles appear 
as the main thing. Too bad, then, the recent 
poems aren’t here. 

But there is enough here, besides the ad- 
vantage of having all the poems up through 
the last book in one parcel, to make it worth 
buying the book. Enough and plenty. That 
plenty is made up of three and one-half pages 


of prose, and it is entitled, “The Figure a 
Poem Makes.” That title is in itself a good 
sample of Frost’s concern with the major 
notes lately, both in his poems and his talks. 
This is a talk about poetry. And when Frost 
talks about poetry, we have learned well 
enough to sit up and take notice. For Robert 
Frost has plenty to say that is as new as next 
May’s lilacs. He has plenty to say now, in 
three and one-half pages. About as much as 
it would take most writing critics of poetry 
five complete volumes and a lifetime to set 
down. And theirs would be nothing so excit- 
ing a prose as this small piece of Frost. And 
their books would not have so much that is 
literature in them. 

I can’t help thinking of Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address when I hear Robert Frost talk- 
ing behind these written signs. He says so 
much in a short space, and so much that is 
true as well as beautiful. So much that seems 
final, as well as unpremeditated. So I shall 
call this “Frost’s Gettysburg Address Com- 
memorating Poetry.’ Just explaining what 
Frost has said here would more than fill this 
month’s YANKEE. Almost every one of his 
statements here could be expanded to a folio. 
I say statements, for they are heard, and some 
of them are alive enough to do without a 
subject or a predicate. 

Which reminds me how I myself was taken 
to task by a high school teacher the other day 
for writing so many incomplete sentences. 
He wanted to know how in the world he 











could get his boys and girls to put a verb or a 
subject in their sentences if they saw me, a 
live author, publishing sentences that were 
without these necessary things, one or other 
of them, or both. The answer is, he shouldn’t 
be allowed to. By law. There ought to be a 
law against completing all sentences. Some 
sentences ought to be only a predicate or a 
subject. Or just one word. Just that. One. 
Sentences that are alive. Like thought itself. 
The older English writers knew how to write 
such phrase sentences with life in them. 
Maybe we ought to learn from them. But I 
must get back to my onions. Though I 
haven’t been so far away from them, in thus 
crying down rules and logic, as Frost will 
help show later. 

Robert Frost at his Gettysburg — which 
happens to be Boston and in 1939 — pro- 
duces books of law in clauses, tomes in sen- 
tences, years of practice and reflection in 
phrases, and learning and, rarer still, wis- 
dom, without the effect of producing any- 
thing more momentous than a remark. His 
work here, like Lincoln’s, is a model of the 
literary without consciousness of the literary 
at all, without cant, without pomposity. It is 
rounded off. It has a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. The end returns you to the be- 
ginning, as ends should. All the rules are ob- 
served, without any notices being taken of 
rules at all. Simplicity conceals the art. Lin- 
coln, in his address, spoke to more than just 
the people around him in the rain that 
afternoon. Frost speaks to all readers and 
writers of poetry everywhere. Lincoln de- 
fined the United States of America uncon- 
sciously, gently, modestly. Frost does the 
same for that older and greater common- 
wealth, the commonwealth of poetry the 
world around and the centuries through. 
With Lincoln, he speaks revelation. 

Poetry is more than sound, says he. More 
than metre. It is meaning. It is having some- 
thing to say. This will come as a great shock 
to many radical critics. Like the worshippers 
of sprung rhythm. Frost intends it to be a 
shock. He is always knocking the novelty 
seekers out cold with superb finality when he 
says even the gentlest things about poetry. 
He has been doing this for a number of 
years. Having something to say is an art. 
Having something sound to say, maybe, is a 
little better art. He is modest. He doesn’t in- 
sist on having the whole truth about life said 
in one mouthful, or one poemful. Just some- 
thing sound is enough. It makes me think of 
what J. J. Lankes, good friend and illustrator 
of Frost, said once when confronted by a 
class in drawing who had been exposed to 
drawing the Abstract, with a capital A. He 
said he wasn’t going to try to have them 
draw the whole soul in one lesson. Just 
Autumn leaves. He was going to start with 
those. 

But poetry, says Frost, is also wildness. “If 
it is a wild tune, it is a poem.” But you have 
to have something to be wild about. Pure 
wildness itself may be a “‘hot afternoon in the 
life of a grasshopper,” but it isn’t a poem. 
You may have read, some years back, a 
poem I read, a prize poem, too, called “Hot 
Afternoons Have Been in Montana.” I think 


Frost is thinking of that poem. Now doubt- 
lessly there have been good and hot after- 
noons in Montana, but they aren’t poems, 
even though they win a poetry prize. For the 
prize may be given by critics who are merely 
wild and nothing more. No. We’ve got to 
have a subject “to steady us down.” 

So Frost talks. And suddenly in the midst 
of the sounds he is making — sounds making 
a lot of sense — he comes out with what I 
believe is the best definition of a poem ever 
made: “‘It begins in delight and ends in wis- 
dom.” Ever since I heard Frost say that one 
hot evening in New Hampshire, I have been 
sure of the definition’s goodness and suffi- 
ciency. Here it is now in print. A poem is as 
simple and apocalyptic as that. The defini- 
tion will do for love, too, says Frost. Here, as 
in all his talks, the greatest New England 
poet can’t keep out the big subjects, like love 
and politics. He can in his poems, but not in 
his talk about poems. Think that definition 
over and see — those of you who have been 
in love — if it isn’t pretty good. Doesn’t it 
sum up the case well? It does if you are still 
married, anyway. I say this without sarcasm, 
as Frost would want it said. 

See, says Frost, the world is full of confu- 
sion. And then along comes a poet, and he 
outwits the general chaos of our days by say- 
ing something that is a kind of “clarification 
of life,” like the “happy-sad blend of the 
drinking song.” It is a thing that starts off, 
goes in a curve, and arrives suddenly some- 
where. Somewhere that was determined 
from the first, only the poet did not know it. 
He is taken by surprise. For only a trickster 
knows what he is going to say and hoards it 
to the last. A poem must be a surprise. “No 
surprise for the writer, no surprise for the 
reader.”’ It is as clear and clean and sure as 
that. The same goes for tears. Unless the 
poet has them in his eyes, the reader won’t 
have them in his. The poet is as delighted as 
anybody. There he was, sitting right in the 
middle of some old familiar place, and, 
presto! the poem came. Frost describes the 
process and shows how he came by his own 
best poems, “‘the surprise of remembering 
something I didn’t know I knew.” And the 
sudden knowledge grows, and the most vital 
part of it is what the poet was least aware of. 
The miracle of sudden pleasure and wonder 
in the midst of common chores and common 
people — which is another way of describing 
“Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening” 
and other poems of Frost’s — is there. Chaos 
is cheated. And the poet has thrown out 
ahead of him in time to come a sure road to 
go on. For a poem is preparedness against 
future chaos, too. 

I don’t believe so much insight and right 
thinking have been packed into one treatise | 
for many moons and many, many suns, 

The future path a poem makes, Frost goes 
on, needn’t be straight. It better be a bit 
crooked, like a good walking stick. Logic 
comes in, but after the fact. A poem must be 


a revelation to the poet. He uses logic on it 

afterwards. For a poet is one who must have | 

freedom. Logic is chains. He must be able to 

move independent of time and space. [All | 
(Continued on page 28) 
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flavor of 
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Blueberries 
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SEWABI 


"The Camp for a Boy” 


a. a a a 


Southwick, Massachusetts 
Training Yankee lads — 6 to 15 — in the 
art of manly living 
Commonsense program. Good food. 
Yankee leaders. Sound instruction 
Season — June 30 to August 25, 1939 
Fee — $300.00 
For details, literature and pictures 
Address 
STANLEY KELLEY (Cape Codder) 
Box 246, 50 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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BIRDS 
OF THE 
CONNECTICUT 
VALLEY in MASSA- 
CHUSETTS by Bagg ard Eliot 


850 pages. Colored frontispiece and 
Map end papers. Iil. $8.50 
HAMPSHIRE BOOKSHOP 

Mass. 
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Beautiful Day Overhead 


was the way the new English teacher 
addressed old Ben, who could neither read 
nor write . . . on this particular slushy, 
muddy, dripping April morning. 

The clear, soft, blue sky over Ben’s 
gnarled, weather-beaten features con- 
trasted gaily with his reply: 

**Ayeh,” he said, “‘but they ain’t nobody 
goin’ that way.” 


April Fool! 


Susan Clough of Freeport, Maine, died, 
a year come April 3, with no birthmark on 
either cheek. Nonetheless, natives will tell 
you that she came to Freeport as a house- 
keeper for Marcellus Coffin along in 1885, 
with a bright red splotch on one cheek, 
and, for years, concealed this blemish in 
part by rouging the other. She was seen at 
least twice most days, on her way to and 
from market, but otherwise kept pretty 
much to herself. No one ever knew how the 
birthmark explanation began, but it was 
as well known as the fact that Steve Mitchell 
sold Freeport hardware. There was con- 
siderable then, when after her 
death, a nurse revealed, unwittingly, that 
no birthmark existed. Boy . . . are 
port’s cheeks red now? 


surprise 


Free- 


A Quaint Custom 


Time was when local events in small 
New England villages were celebrated by 
the tolling church bells. People of the 
generation that is passing recall that when 
an old resident died the village church bell 
tolled the years of his age and all was 
hushed as the neighbors listened for the 
final strike. 

Last summer this quaint custom was 
revived in the village of Milford, New 
Hampshire, when an honored citizen 
reached the century mark. The church 
bells were not tolled for her death, however, 
but rung out cheerfully to celebrate the 
fact that she had reached the age of 100 
years, 
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HELPFUL HINTS FOR YOU TO USE THIS COMING MONTH .. 


INTERESTING DATES. . 


. HUMOR 


. COMMENTS . .. OBSERVATIONS . . . FOOD FOR 


THOUGHT AND THOUGHT FOR FOOD 


Tit for Tat 


Dorothy Meredith, New Yorker in 
charge of a textile exhibit at the Rhode 
Island State Fair last summer, returned 
from her booth at the Fair one night to 
the wrong house. She was “invited out” 
of it by its very irate owner, who told her 
she did not live there, but that she did 
live three houses down on the same street. 

Dorothy nursed a deep grudge against 
New England hospitality in general all 
the rest of the Fair — feeling it was per- 
fectly natural for her to have gone to the 
wrong house, as they all looked alike to 
her anyway. 








She was elated, then, upon her return 
to New York to escape from these un- 
gracious Yankees . . . only to find that, 
stepping from her taxi, keys in hand, to go 
up the front steps of her New York home 

. thatit was no longer there. The house 
had been torn down in her absence and 
her landlady had parked her clothes in 
the neighborhood next to a famous Night 


Club. 
Money Will Fly 


from Washington to more than 100 New 
England airports before long if the recom- 
mendations of Hervey Law, regional air- 
port engineer, are adopted by the present 
Congress. Some fields are named on the 
preferred list, which means they’ll get two 
paved runways 3,500 feet long. Two 
fields, namely, those at East Boston and 
Bangor, 


Maine, are down for extra pre- 
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ferred treatment ... three paved run- 
ways, 4,500 feet each. The preferred fields 
are at Princeton, Houlton, Presque Isle, 
Waterville, Portland, Lewiston-Auburn, 
Maine; West Lebanon, Andover, Concord, 
and Manchester, New Hampshire; Burling- 
ton and Barre, Vermont; Pittsfield, West- 
field, Grafton, Norwood, and Fall River, 
Massachusetts; Bridgeport, Hartford, East 
Haven, and Willimantic, Connecticut; and 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


Nuts to You 


was the friendly message sent from the 
junior high school kids of Reading, Mass., 
to the folks out in Cody, Wyoming, last 
fall. But it was the most friendly sort of 
gesture, really. The school kids out there 
sent to the Easterners some scarlet runner, 
batchelor button, hollyhock and daisy 
seeds, and in return the Westerners got a 
large package of “buckeyes” (horse- 
chestnuts). It appears that when buckeyes 
were given to the captain and coach of the 
Cody High School football team last fall, 
the boys brushed over their gridiron rivals 
with a quick-drying coat of shellac. Many 
of the chestnuts will be planted to see if 
they will sprout into large trees and one 
hundred Reading youngsters are now 
about to plant their “Buffalo Bill’? Gardens, 
as they will be called in honor of the city 
of Cody. 


In April’s Sweet Month 


*‘When the leaves ’gin to spring, Little 
lambs skip like fairies, And birds build and 
sing.”” Must remind you of Mother Goose, 
because it came from her. Mother Goose 
was a Bostonian and is buried in the Old 
Granary Burying Ground on Tremont 
Street. The first edition of Mother Goose 
was printed in 1719, by Thomas Fleet, at 
his Boston printing house, to get even, so 
it is said, with his mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Goose, who spent much of her time annoy- 
ing him around the house with her 
nursery songs, done not always in the best 
Geraldine Farrar tradition. 
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The Ear Bender 


is the name of the expertly printed CCC 
camp organ printed in a shop on the Mt. 
Tom Reservation in Massachusetts. The 
names of other CCC camp periodicals 
coming out of New England are as follows: 
Sou’ wester, from Acadia National Park, 
Maine; Breakheart Mirror, from the Break- 
heart Reservation, Mass.; Man-Daze, from 
Salisbury Beach, Mass.; Mohawk Sentinel, 
from Savoy State Forest, Mass.; Moose 
Call, from Moose Brook State Park, N. H.; 
the Arthur Rumor, from Arthur State Park, 
Vermont; and the Burke Echo, from Crystal 
Lake State Forest, Vermont. Bet they are 
all good reading, too. 
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Brook Trout Can Be Caught 


by mail nowadays, thirty minutes out of 
water. The Cape Cod Trout Company at 
Wareham, Mass., is the pool you fish in 
and they come guaranteed, delicate natu- 
ral flavor, cellophane wrapped and Quick 
Frosted. As bait, use 70 cents for every 
pound you expect to catch, specify 
whether you want three or four to the 
pound, and remember, they won’t rise on 
any order for less than three dozen. 


Old Mexico in New England 


is the scene to be created in the Rhode 
Island Auditorium in Providence for the 
Rhode Island Spring Flower Show from 
April 12 to 15 inclusive. There will be a 
time-worn Spanish church, many Mexican 
patio gardens and flower stalls, covered 
with the weathered white canvas so 
familiar to travelers in Mexico. Solid- 
wheeled, Mexican market carts, heavily 
laden with masses of flowers, apparently 
waiting for the hawker’s cry, will be color 
accents on the dun pavement of the 
marketplace. 

The Rhode Island State Federation of 
Garden Clubs, who sponsor the Show, have 
attempted the unusual in many of their 
classes for exhibitors. For example 
market stalls featuring potted plants and 
cut flowers as if for sale; arrangements of 
geraniums in unpainted tin containers; and 
miniature model gardens in the Mexican 
manner. Orchids grown in New England 
will carry out the Mexican motif as will 
gourds grown by the New England Gourd 
Society. 

Most of the patio gardens will have 
planting materials that are useable in New 
England, and the exhibits 
helpful to small garden owners. 
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This Month 





One hundred and sixty-four years ago 
the windows of the Old Manse (built by 
Rev. William Emerson in 1759 in Concord, 
Mass.) rattled to the “‘shot heard round the 
world”? — the beginning of the American 
Revolution. Here lived Dr. Ezra Ripley, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Sophia Hawthorne. 
Here visited Thoreau, Alcott, Margaret 
Fuller. This year the Trustees of Public 
Reservations of Massachusetts announce 
that they have taken it over for preserva- 
tion for the public. 

Ned Shute, a lunkhead country boy who 
was privileged to have been born and 
live for over seventy years in the most 
beautiful United States 
Exeter, New Hampshire —is publishing 
his novel “The Shearing of the Black 
Sheep” facts of his own life. He’s 
**Plupey” Shute’s kid brother. One dollar 
was the preview price. 

Three hundred ago the “Civil 
Compact” of Providence, Rhode Island, 
first came into use which, according to the 


town in the 


years 


magazine Liberty, is one of the four docu- 
ments precious to liberty lovers the world 
over. The Magna 
Charta, the Mayflower Compact, and the 


other three are the 
Constitution. 

Pequot Mills, a hundred-year-old New 
England textile 
anniversary. 


mill, is celebrating its 

Two hundred and thirty-three years ago 
on the 10th, 92 prominent Bostonians 
agreed they would not serve wines or other 
The 
money thus saved was to be donated for 
the education of poor children. Maybe 


drinks or wear gloves at funerals. 


there’s a moral here worth calling to the 
attention of 1939 
who meet occasionally at the Somerset in 


Boston’s wine tasters, 


the interests of better food and living. 


Then again, maybe there isn’t. 
From the 17th to 22nd, there will be a 












Book Festival for the Connecticut Valley, 
sponsored by the Hampshire Bookshop of 
Northampton. 

On the 27th, 1691, John and Robert 
Mason, sons and heirs of their Father 
Robert Mason sold their claims to lands 
in New Hampshire, to Mr. Samuel Allen, 
a London merchant, for the sum of 750 } 
pounds. Mason at one time owned all of J 
what was then New Hampshire, but had 
granted to others land around Laconia, } 
West of the Piscataqua and near Kittery, 
South of the Piscataqua to others. What was 
sold was probably nearly as large as the 
New Hampshire of today. In 1719, Scotch 
Irish, settling near Exeter, introduced New | 
England’s first potatoes as well as the first 
manufacture of linen, on these lands. 


President Conant of Harvard 


in his annual address this year asks for the 
“privilege of opening further new vistas, in 
the heavy growth of man’s ignorance.” 
Pointing out that there has been an in- 
crease, in secondary school-age children | 
attending million } 
pupils in the thirty-six years following 


school, of over five 
1900, and a corresponding increase in 
teaching staffs; and, that this expansion 
has been largely taken care of by the 
transformation of 


normal into 


than by the 


schools 


teachers’ colleges rather 
liberal arts colleges and universities; he 
felt that Harvard “could hardly hope to 
continue to play a significant part as a 
national institution unless prepared to 
cope with one of the most important na- 


education.” 


; fm. 
a. hae 


Easter Sunday — Fast Monday 


tional problems . 


Easter comes on the 9th this month J 
because the 9th is the Sunday after the 
full moon (14th day), after the vernal 
(March 21). New England 
formerly celebrated a Fast Day, but it is 
New 


Hampshire, whose Senate recently deliv- 


equinox 


no longer recognized except by 


ered a bill to the House changing its 
observance day from the last Thursday to 
the last Monday in April. It is a day of 
thanks for surviving the winter and for 
prayer that coming crops be good. 


More About Trees... 


Paul Bunyan’s blue ox Babe knocked 
feet of New 
England white pine and hardwood last 
fall, according to Wyman Smith of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Forest 


down about four billion 


Service. About one and two-thirds million 
feet of the down timber can be salvaged 
commercially to yield about $45,000,000 J 
worth of lumber. The salvage is a Bunyan- 
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sized job because it ought to be done before 
next June. About 8,000 lumberjacks, 
cutting 1,500 feet a day, would be required 
to do the job, but Bunyan figures his 
crews can do it in less time. 

Paul explains he plans to use Cape Cod 
for a swivel hook to swing logs up Mt. 
Washington where his men will scale them 
in Pinkham Notch. Paul will then spit 
pine seeds into the logs so the seeds will 
absorb the sap from the green wood and 
swell enough to split the logs into boards. 
He also plans to swell Boston Baked Beans 
and then freeze them so he can use them 
for balloons to float the lumber to buyers 
in different parts of the United States. 

It would seem that relief loads should go 
down in New England, according to Arthur 
G. Bowler, agent in charge of timber 
salvage in New Hampshire, but they 
aren’t. 

The long dormant lumber industry is, 
of course, coming to the fore, with all 
this lumbering at hand, and many lessons 
are being learned over again in the ways 
of wielding an axe, in the care of muscle 
strains, in loading, etc., but the saddest 
tale of all came in not long back when a 
native lumberman was looking for a new 
motor to replace his broken one at the 
mill. “Why not use steam?’ someone 
asked him. The lumberman hesitated a 
bit and then told of the day ten years ago 
when his steam mill had exploded, killing 
his fireman, and leaving six men in the 
hospital. Four horses were never the same 
again and parts of the mill were found 
over a quarter of a mile away. All on 
account of a cranky water gauge. 


Get Ready 


Wrecks along the backshore used to 
provide rich pickings for Cape Codders. 
On a Sunday it was the custom in East- 
ham, so the story goes, to station a watcher 
on the beach while the rest of the town 
attended the Sabbath service. 


One Sunday as the preacher reached his 
Ninthly or Tenthly the watcher burst 
through the meetinghouse door with the 
gust of a northeaster at his heels. 

“‘There’s a ship ashore on the back side,” 
he shouted, and for a moment all was 
confusion, until the preacher’s loud voice 
and raised hand stilled the tumult. 

‘Just a minute, brethren. Before you go 
I have just three words to say.” 

By this time he was walking rapidly 
down the aisle, buttoning his coat. As he 
reached the door his hat went on. 

‘Now start fair,” he shouted. 
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The NHLA Buzzer 


reports that anyone interested in receiving 
a monthly publication that gives uncen- 
sored reports on what goes on in Germany 
may get same by writing Dr. Erich Rinner, 
30 Rue des Ecoles, Paris, France, and 
enclosing the equivalent of “at least 30 
cents per issue to cover technical produc- 
tion costs — though the amount of the sub- 
scription fee is left entirely to subscribers 
themselves.” The Buzzer itself reports news 
items smuggled out of New Hampshire 
libraries and librarians. 


Older Boys Are More Intelligent 


than older girls in the New Hampshire 
Orphans’ Home, according to Walter 
Marvin, Superintendent. Up to 12 or 14, 
they stay about even, but after that the 
girls apparently are addicted to day 
dreaming. Marvin quotes, in addition, a 
professor at New Hampshire State Univer- 
sity as saying that one older girl is as 
difficult to handle as four older boys. The 
Home cared for 208 this year and is de- 
pendent on friends for annual gifts to keep 
the bills paid. 


Nine Times Governor of Vermont 


was Jonas Galusha, first elected in 1809, 
serving four consecutive years. He married 
Mary Chittenden, whose father, Thomas 
Chittenden, was the first governor of the 
state. Unfortunately, Thomas Chittenden’s 
son became Galusha’s most bitter political 
enemy and in 1813 defeated him for 
renomination. But in 1815 Galusha was 
again elected, this time for five consecutive 
terms. He died in the ninth year of his 
office. 

The Governor built a beautiful colonial 
mansion in Shaftsbury, his home town, 
which, though it has passed out of the 
Galusha family, is still standing. Here the 
hospitality was of the most democratic 
kind, as an amusing anecdote will show. 

It is said that when the Governor had 
farm hands working for him, they ate at 
the table with him and his wife. A visitor, 
scandalized at such an_ unaristocratic 
arrangement, expressed her disapproval 
to Mrs. Galusha. 

“Yes,” agreed the Governor’s lady 
placidly, “I often tell Jonas that they 
should eat first, they have to work so hard.” 


Woodworkers 


And this time, don’t plant just trees. 
The N. H. League of Arts and Crafts, 
maternally interested in its members, is 
planting walnut trees for future carving. 
The vogue for walnut furniture during the 
last century, followed by the war demands 
on walnut for gunstocks, has now made 
this wood scarcer than hen’s teeth. 

News comes through Horticulture of a new 





and hardy strain of walnut, which will 
stand up under the test of our winters, as 
far north as Canada. This is the result of 
natural selection on the Carpathian Moun- 
tains of northern Poland, and the tree 
belongs to the famous Circassian walnut 
so much in demand for handsome panelling. 

Experience shows that these Carpathian 
seedlings grow rather slowly above the 
ground at first, because they are establish- 
ing a large, strong, taproot; after this they 
grow rapidly and begin to bear at a sur- 
prisingly early stage. Not only are the nuts 
good to eat and the wood highly desirable, 
but the tree is handsome, with light colored 
bark and dark green, glossy foliage. 


If Your Kitty Must Claw 


the upholstery on your furniture, provide 
a split log with the bark on. Just lay it, 
flat side down, on the floor out of the way 
and it will be found. 


And Speaking of Cats 


subscriber Waterhouse of far-off Guate- 
mala sends us the story of New England’s 
very first cat. It seems a young sailorman 
of Cleaves Cove, Maine, discovered the 
animal in an English Tavern and, unable 
to buy it, swiped it for his lady love at 
home. On the return voyage pestilence 
struck the ship, and the sailors demanded 
the cat be thrown overboard. Its owner, 
once again deceitful, pretended to do so, 
but in truth, hid it in his sea chest. Deliv- 
ered at length to its new Maine home and 
charming mistress, the cat finally ran out 
of lives, when a nearby fisherman was 
taken so ill that only the hide of a black 
cat could save him. Its new owner’s sorrow 
was appeased only by a similar gift from 
her sailor beau a year later when he re- 
turned with a pretty tortoise tabby. Where 
this first cat made its entrance to New 
England is within a stone’s throw of Ken- 
neth Roberts’ new Maine coast home at 
Kennebunkport. 





Without Cream and Sugar 


Motorists driving through Pittsfield, 
Mass., ride over breakfast food without 
knowing it. When new concrete paving 
was laid there in 1936, puffed wheat was 
mixed with the bituminous compound used 


in filling the cracks between sections of 


slab. As the breakfast food disintegrated 
and crumbled it left the filling material 
porous and spongy, permitting it to expand 
during hot weather without bulging out 
in bumpy ribs between the sections. 
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So’s Kansas 


Pete Ronco was a river man; from Bangor 
to the Line, 

For forty years, as boy and man, he’d 
rafted spruce and pine, 

And “turned ’em by” at Sourdnahunk, 
and watched the rear come down, 

Then drew his pay and stole away to have 
a “time” in town. 

Now, Pete’s idea of water was a thing of 
constant motion; 

And in his life of sixty years he’d never 
seen the ocean. 

One day a friend invited him to take a 
Sunday trip, 

And journey down to Portland, to gaze 
upon a ship. 

The sea was smooth as polished steel, no 
wave disturbed its breast; 

And Pete stood on the dock and looked 
with deepest interest. 

“How do you like it?” asked the friend; old 
Pete took off his hat, 

And shook his grizzled head and said: 
““Bagosh; she’s pooty flat.” 
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Martha Dean Has the Largest 








radio following in America, so they say. 
Last month she proclaimed that New 
England manufacturers and business pro- 
prietors seemed to show a more personal 
pride in their products than did manufac- 
turers in other parts of the country. Martha 
has a redheaded New England sister-in- 
law, so she’s probably got to be nice. 

We wonder, though, about the duck 
pickers at Sampson’s Duck Farm at Mid- 
dleboro, Mass. These fellows are just 
entering their plucking season now and 
will pluck some 40,000 ducks between now 
and October, averaging from five to six 
dollars a day. At the end of a day they 
look almost like ducks themselves for the 
feathers stick to their clothing. Chances 
are, Martha is probably right, they take 
pride in their work, too. 
















The Dead of Barkhamsted, Connecticut 


will shortly depart from their present trio 
of cemeteries to a new site, still within the 
town boundaries. . 











. . Which is more than 
can be said for the living for Barkhamsted’s 
about to disappear altogether under waters 
held by the Saville Dam there. The town’s 
first settler was Pelatatiah Allen of Wind- 
sor, 1746. Sixty-four years later it boasted 
of 1,570 people. At present it contains 
seven dwellings. 

The new cemetery will be dedicated to 
the “unknown dead” who lie in the old 












cemeteries, unknown because their graves 
are unmarked. One of the known dead is 
Rachel Mack, whose stone declares she 
“died February 31, 1831,” a day as strange 
now as it was sad then. 


Yankee Thrift is Practised 


to perfection in Bennington, Vermont 
home of the tallest military monument in 
the world, which commemorates the Battle 
of Bennington. The admission fee of 15 
cents to this monument gives you your 
full money’s worth and then some — but 
questioning local residents you will learn 
that this battle really took place seven 
miles away in New York State, where said 
State maintains the site as a Free State 
Park. 

There you have it, New York State has 
the honor of possessing the battlefield to 
maintain free for the public, while the 
Green Mountain boys retain the name, 
fame, and income through its monument. 
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Important Announcement 
Sidney J. 
Variety and Billboard, nationally 


Paine, for many years with 
known 
amusement publications, will edit for 
YANKEE, beginning June issue an amateur 
theatrical department. Mr. Paine herein 
will skill 


strictly amateur productions which ordi- 


review with his professional 
narily would not be written up by profes- 
sional critics. The microphone and camera 
age has limited proving grounds for actors. 
YANKEE hopes in this department to en- 
large the field for acting talent. If you have 
any amateur productions in your town 
which you think will be worth reviewing, 
please write to Mr. Paine care of YANKEE. 
The summer issues will naturally cover the 
summer theaters more or less off the beaten 
path. After that, you'll find its Town Hall 
Night in YANKEE every month. 










Black Dogs Are Best 


says William Shearer, III, champion sled 
dog racer. He had black dogs as a trial 
and huskies for performance. This year the 
blacks took the cups so Mr. Shearer says he 
is all for them and anyone interested in 
having the huskies can make a good trade, 
just by saying so. If you want the dogs, 
drop a post card to YANKEE. 


Most Popular Art Exhibit 


in New England for years and years, has } 
been that going on at the Worcester Art 
Museum — of Flemish painting. It has 
been “standing room only” for weeks now | 
and even so about an hour to wait in line. 
In this there’s a lesson for the empty movie 
houses and plenty of congratulations to 
Francis Taylor, Director who, after all, 
perhaps doesn’t need any as this isn’t the 
first time the world has recognized his | 
ability. 


of historic 
houses, special celebrations, art exhibits, 
beaches, and especially gardens open to the 


YANKEE wants the names 


public in your town this summer, for its 
World’s Fair map. Can you help? Will 
I 


you? 


Market Report, 1849 


“Tin plates are flat, lead heavy, iron dull, 
rakes not much inquired after, champagne 
is brisk, rhubarb & senna are drugs, starch 
is stiffening, and paper is stationery. — 
There is no life in dead hogs but considera- | 
ble animation in old cheese.” 





But Try and Get Them to do It! 

Few motorists in Connecticut realize 
that any tourist in Connecticut who bogs 
down in the mud, drops through a culvert 
or a bridge, or sticks in the snow on any 
town road can legally demand the town to 
assume the responsibility of getting him 
back on the road. 

In Southbury, Conn., last March, one 
enterprising farmer nursed a particularly 
miry mudhole at a price of ten dollars per 
haul out. In one case, one of his customers 
was broke so that all he could get was 
$2.70 and two packs of cigarettes. Said 
customer had the last laugh when the 
farmer backed his bright new car from his 
barn to go to church the following Sunday. 
It bogged down to the running boards and 
there it stayed until his hired man pulled 


him out . but he was late for church. 
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Cape Cod Buddha 


BY MARIESTA DODGE HOWLAND 


a YEARS AGO, 
when clipper ships were still plying the 
seven seas, a New Bedford sea captain 
brought home a little Chinese boy of 
grave and golden aspect and asked his 
wife to bring the child up. The little 
boy had been shipwrecked and separated 
from his parents. The lad was tenderly 
nurtured by the captain’s wife, and well 
educated in this country. Matured, he 
returned to China to seek his own, and 
years later came back with a gift. 

The gift was a white jade Buddha, 
some two feet high—a “hands-down- 
ward Buddha” of the type believed 
by Orientals to control destiny (the 
exact phrase is “leashing the powers of 
Earth’’). It is not known whether the 
Captain’s lady knew that the gift was a 
priceless one. Being a Yankee she was 
quite capable of keeping a solid jade 
statue as matter-of-factly as if it were a 
pebble from the New Bedford beach 
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simply and solely as a memento of the 
little Chinese boy she once loved. 

The Chinese donor sailed away and 
was never heard of again. And after 
thirty years or so, the old lady died 
without issue, having first passed on 
the Buddha to one Samuel Fuller, an- 
tique dealer, of New Bedford. She gave 
him the Buddha because he had played 
in her parlor as a little boy, and had 
loved to stroke the image even more 
than he loved to play with the seashells 
and coral and bits of whalebone in the 
corner cabinet. It was a good reason, 
to a Yankee. 

And Samuel Fuller was just as Yankee 
as his benefactress. He kept the jade god 
in his own private workroom, three 
floors up in his New Bedford warehouse. 
It was wrapped up in a piece of old 
gunnysacking except when he wanted 
to admire it by himself, or when he 
chose to display it to some favored 





ge visitor. He probably showed it only to a 


bare half-dozen people, and then only 
because these people seemed to him 
especially amiable or appreciative! 

It was worth seeing. I felt a strange 
hush steal over me as I looked into its 
calm, graven eyes and saw with a gasp of 
delight, the one pearly shoulder emerg- 
ing like carved moonlight from the gild- 
ing and ornamentation with which 
artisans had covered the entire figure. 
The cool translucency of the priceless 
white jade peeped through only in this 
one spot. And this was because for two 
thousand years Chinese worshippers had 
rubbed that shoulder with beseeching 
or reverent salutes as they entered the 
temple which it guarded! Old when 
Christ was born, the image had acquired 
the odd patina of ageless age. 

Both the expression and posture of the 
Buddha were unforgettable. Dusty, 
swathed in burlap, tossed up on Cape 
Cod, it still spoke of man’s eternal 
image of the Godhead, and remembering 
Rama Krishna’s saying: “There are 
many faces to the Face of Silence,” 
I said to myself, “Here is one of the 
faces.” 

We asked Fuller if he realized the 
monetary value of his attic companion. 
He polished his spectacles slowly, smil- 
ingly. Then he drawled: 

**Seems as if I’d ought to. The Metro- 
politan Museum smelled me out and 
offered me forty thousand dollars for 
him. Then, here a little while back, two 
Harvard-educated Chinese showed up 
and offered to pay the Museum’s price 
for it. They said it ought to go back to 
the temple where it belonged — that 
the Chinese government wanted it. 
They came twice. They said no Occi- 
dental could know what it meant to the 
Chinese people (they’d been years 
tracing it) and that it had some special 
power or charm — they had to have it 
back.” 

“And you didn’t sell it back to the 
temple?”’ we marvelled. 

It was then that Fuller sounded like 
Cal Coolidge. 

““No-o-o,” he allowed, “I kinder like 
the thing.” 

He rose briskly and covered it. 

“But the Museum’ll never get it. I 
promised those Chinese I’d see that it 
went back to ’em, free for nothin’, some 
fine day.” 

The end of the story? That’s what we 
can’t find out. The Buddha disappeared 
from the shop shortly before Mr. Fuller 
died three years ago, and his secretary 
does not know to whom it was sold or 
given, since the Yankee antique dealer 
refused to record his transactions! 











Noah Was 


a Dreamer 


This dream of Noah's really happened, powder keg and all 


BY M. E. 


‘ie HIRED MAN had taken 
his candle and gone to his bed in the 
attic. The coon cat slept in the Salem 
rocker, and the foxhound with his head 
on his paws toward the fire. Outside, 
the wind caught up leaves blown from 
the autumn woods of the year 1800, and 
tapped with them on the small-paned 
window. 

Noah Gifford closed the leather- 
bound Journal of George Fox from 
which he had been reading aloud. He 
stooped to cover with ashes the glow on 
the deep hearth, careful to leave an 
airhole for the coals to breathe until 
morning. 

“Many people would not hire so 
heedless a man,” said Noali’s wife, 
folding her knitting. She was making 
her husband stockings that gartered 
above the knee; she could finish a pair 
in two evenings. “Sometimes I truly 
think he’s not real bright.” 

“Yea,” answered Noah mildly. “He 
is a sore trial at times. But he is a fellow 
creature. Here, puss, thee must go out 
and catch thyself some mice. As thou 
sayest, some would not hire him, so the 
more reason for us to give him em- 
ployment.” 

Martha Gifford gazed with fond 
exasperation at her upright husband. 

Noah lit a slender bayberry dip from 
the big, triple-wicked tallow candle that 
served for reading. He extinguished 
the larger light with a pewter cone. Then 
he preceded his wife up the steep narrow 
stairs. 

As Martha, having turned down the 
homespun covers, stood tiptoe on a little 
three-legged stool preparatory to jump- 
ing nimbly into the billowing feather 
bed, she recurred to the question of the 
hired man. 

**He’s so witless,” she protested, “‘1’m 
afraid he’ll do a mischief some day. He 
doesn’t use his brains.” 

**A man can’t use what he hasn’t got,” 
said her husband drily. He puffed out 
the dim candle and vaulted in from his 
side of the tall four-poster. ““Thomas 
means well. We must show him pa- 
tience.” 

The house slept. The wind whined and 
rattled the sashes. A fox yelped at the 
moon, down behind the calf pasture, 
and the old dog in the house roused and 


BAKER 


answered hoarsely. Noah Gifford slept. 
But as he slept, he dreamed. 

In his dream he saw the attic dimly 
lighted, the hired man soundly asleep. 
The light appeared to come from a 
candle beside the bed, stuck in an open 
keg of gunpowder. 

Awaking, Noah marveled at the fan- 
tastic notion. “Of what strange things 
our dreams be compounded! The old 
powder keg, and poor luckless Thomas, 
and Martha’s fret!’ He rolled over, 
taking the quilts with him, leaving tiny 
Martha’s shoulders unprotected save 
for her high-necked cotton nightgown. 

A second time he dreamed. He saw 
the candle shorter, nearer to the surface 
on which it stood drunkenly poised. He 
could see the bunches of herbs — sage, 
mullein, basil, marjoram — dangling 
from the beams overhead, with next 
spring’s ears of seed corn hung by their 
tied-back yellow husks. Their shadows 
beckoned and wavered, entreating: 
**Hasten — hasten, Friend Noah, before 
it be too late!” 

The moderate, hard-headed Quaker 


awoke. He rubbed his cold nose and 
thought: “A good thing little Martha 
hadn’t that dream, or I’d have to creep 
to the attic this frosty night.” He dis- 
missed the whole matter and slept again. 
He had worked hard husking the day 
before, and must rise early to milk and 
do chores. Moreover, the morrow was 
Fifth Day — mid-week Meeting day, 
and mid-week Meeting was mid-day 
Meeting, too, and twelve miles of rugged 
country road lay between Noah’s farm 
and the old gray Meeting House. 
Thomas, the hired man, being one of the 
world’s people, might stay at home, if he 
chose, and he would not be required to 
do any work during the time that Noah 
and his wife were attending Meeting. A 
crowded afternoon was likely to follow 
the laying aside of the half day for 
worship. 

So Noah slept, and again he saw the 
stump of candle guttered close to the 
sinister grayish grains, the melting wax 
slowly gliding to touch them. 

Then Noah, really alarmed, awoke, 
sat up, pushed his nightcap straight, and 
lighted the bayberry dip with cautious 
clink of flint and steel. Shoving his feet 
into chill carpet slippers, wide-skirted 
nightshirt flapping about ankles, he 
ascended to the attic. 

At the head of the stair, he held the 
candle high above his nightcapped poll, 
and cautiously shoved the door ajar. 

There the hired man slept on his 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Mr. Jones Inspects Connecticut 


W. FOUND MR. JONES in 


the Frontenac Tavern in Willimantic, 
Connecticut, telling the proprietor that 
he was glad to be back in Bar-le-duc. 

“Spent many happy hours here,” said 
Mr. Jones. ‘“‘Seems good to see the old 
dump again. Have Helene and Annette 
been in yet this evening?” 

“Listen, buddy,” begged Francois 
Pelletier. “You ain’t in France.” 

“Must be,” said Mr. Jones firmly. “I 
just talked French with a bird in a drug- 
store; I heard it spoken on the street, 
and you’re French.” 

“Mon Dieu!” groaned mine host. 

“There you are!” said Mr. Jones. 
“You talk French.” 

“‘What’s wrong, Jonesy?” I asked. He 
fixed me with a stern eye and said: 

“Private Peake, you'll land in the 
hoosegow running around without your 
uniform on.” 

‘Tell this bird where he is,”’ implored 
Mr. Pelletier. “‘He’s driving me nuts.” 

“‘Donnay mwaw oon grand coneyack,”’ 
ordered Mr. Jones. 

An hour later he announced that the 
cold shower and aspirin, raw egg, and 
horse-radish had made a new man of 
him, and he was ready for a short snifter 
to cure a twinge of arthritis in his shoulder. 

“Do you know where you are?” we 
inquired anxiously. 

“In Ridgeford, county of Windham, 
state of Connecticut,’ announced Mr. 
Jones, downing the reviver. A tremor 
ran up and down his gaunt frame, and 
he blinked rapidly; then a coy smile 
played over his rough-hewn face. 

*T had you boys worried, didn’t I?” 
he asked. 

“You did,” we agreed. ‘““What’s the 
big idea of thinking you’re in France?” 

“It’s a long story,” said Mr. Jones 
sinking into a comfortable chair and 
taking off his shirt and shoes, “‘but in a 
few words, I had been seeing so many 
changes in the good old state that when 
I landed in Willimantic and heard 
French spoken everywhere, my mind 
cracked, and I had a temporary delu- 
sion. But it was not the occasional drink 
that I may have taken that caused my 
mistake.” 

“I haven’t seen many changes in 
Connecticut,” argued my friend. Mr. 
Jones forgot a tendency to break into 
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BY PEVERAL PEAKE 


“But squeamish stomachs can- 
not eat without pickles; which, 
‘tis true, are good for nothing 
else, but they provoke an appe- 
tite.” 

— BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


snatches of song and roused himself to 
duty. 

“TJ would rather relax peacefully and 
hum the ditties of a happy past,” he 
said, “‘but I see that I must give one of 
my well-known expositions.” 

“J wish you would,” pleaded my 
friend. “Little Junior’s growing up fast, 
and I want him to have the right 
environment.” 

*“Roscoe Murgatroyd, Junior, must be 
protected,” agreed Mr. Jones. “So I 
will tell all.” 

“Early this autumn,” he began, “I 
was asked to sell a lot of books to Nut- 
meg high schools. I had always approved 
of the State of Steady Habits, so I rolled 
blithely into Greenwich one lovely 
September day. Right off I’m caught in 
a traffic jam and have my fender bent by 
a Rolls Royce. When I ask the bird 
that’s driving what he thinks he’s doing, 
an overstuffed dowager with liver spots 
calls from the back seat: ‘Pay no atten- 
tion to the hick.’ ” 

*‘Who’s paying for my fender?”’ I ask. 

““Home, James,” she remarks. 

That set me to thinking, and after I’d 
done my business, I said to myself: 
**T’]l look things over, for I smell decom- 
posed city folks in the green reaches of 
Fairfield County.” And was I right! 
Not all the newcomers were as snooty 
as the dame I met, but they had done 
plenty to the country. Not a hamlet had 
escaped being made over in the best 
suburban taste . send a dollar and 
our experts will tell you how to beautify 
your home. The houses had dwarf pines 
and blue blinds and a lily puddie and 
a gazing globe, or else they were French 
manor houses or early Scottish castles 
all complete with tiled pool and a 
nurseryman’s idea of what the well- 
heeled city man has on his estate. 

Out in the open spaces things were 
almost as bad . . . farmhouses restored 
into something they never were and 


lots of Country Life gestures . . . just 
too Paddock, Field, and English Squire 
for words. And the landscape wasn’t 
all that had been changed. The old-time 
independent Yankee was disappearing 
fast. Bill Cooper told me what had 
happened. He was ninety-two and had 
pains and dizzy spells, but he could still 
talk. Mr. Jones’ voice, generally a rich 
bass as creamy and smooth as a bar of 
O’Henry, became petulant, thin, and 
nasal: 

“Damn ’em is my sent’m’nts! Buyin’ 
farms an’ puttin’ up tony buildin’s an’ 
hirin’ grown men t’ wash off cows. That 
ain’t farmin’, an’ it spoils th’ comin’ 
generation that ain’t got th’ guts us old 
folks have. My gran’son ain’t been wuth 
a hoot in hell t’ work sence he hired out 
on one of them places. Morals all gone 
too from lookin’ at barelegged women. 
He’s lost his spirit too. Just yest’d’y I 
heared him talkin’ t’ that dude he works 
for. All th’ time he kep’ sayin’: ‘Yes, 
Mr. Palmer. No, sir. Very well, sir. P’ll 
do that, Mr. Palmer. Thank you, sir.’ 
‘Damn it, boy,’ I said when I got him 
alone. ‘I’d be ashamed of myself kow- 
towin’ like that. Ain’t ye jest as good 
as he is?’ ‘He’s got a lot of money,’ Sam 
whined. ‘Yes, sir, this town’s plumb gone 
t’ th’ dogs.’ 

“T hung around that section for a day 
or two,” continued Mr. Jones, “‘and got 
to feel a trifle better about the Squires 
after | had met a few of ’em. Some were 
awful mistakes, of course; ought to be 
in a Bronx apartment or back home in 
Toledo, but most of *°em mean well. 
They make a lot of flossy gestures and 
run around all dressed up and doing 
such funny things that three village 
idiots have died laughing, but they’re 
nothing but big boys playing at being 
the landed gentry. They wouldn’t hurt 
the state for anything. So there you are: 
if you’re a tolerant man who likes to 
see the children have a good time, you 
can forgive the Tack Room and Paddock 
gang; and if you’re a hard old Yankee, 
you can train your children to throw 
rocks at anyone who acts funny. 

“Litchfield County hasn’t quite so 
many country estates as farther south, 
but the artist colonies are up there, and 
they bother good sensible natives. It’s 
a waste of money to farm the way the 











Squires do, but after all a hog is a hog 
even if he is manicured every morning, 
and a female sketcher in slacks and a 
burning desire to put your barnyard on 
canvas is something out of the gloomier 
parts of the Bible and ought to be shut 
up 

“Well,” continued Mr. Jones, “‘after 
I came out of the hilis, I started on the 
cities like Bridgeport, Meriden, and 
Waterbury and all the little fry that 
clutter up the valleys. I hadn’t liked 
Stamford and Norwalk any too well, 
but I supposed they were ruined by New 
York, that menace being something like 
F. D. R.; it takes the blame for every 
mean state of affairs. At first I decided 
that the factory dumps were all alike 
and nothing that a collection of noise, 
smoke, foreigners, rabbits, and Bour- 
bons.” “Rabbits? Bourbon?” we queried. 
“Do the foreigners raise rabbits and 
drink Bourbon?” 

“I speak in parables,” explained Mr. 
Jones. “The Big Shots have the public 
spirit of a Louis XVI playboy, and the 
white collar bunnies say ‘Yes, sir’; ‘No, 
sir,’ and go home and read Dale Carne- 
gie and hope the boss will like their 
cheery smile and willing spirit and smell 
of Lifebody soap so much that he gives 
"em a raise. And the twenty-seven kinds 
of foreigners join unions and raise hell 
and children and are as much natural- 
ized as a Ruthenian charcoal burner. 
Every few years some city gets so rotten 
that the civic sewer gas strangles folks 
right on the street, and then they in- 
vestigate as they did in Waterbury. 
What they find would make a dictator 
say his prayers, and there’s lots 
of public spirit and ‘Oh, my gods!’ 
for a year; then the bosses start work 
again. 

*That’s what I said about the cities 
at first; then I calmed down the way I 
did about the squires. The old stock 
factory owners won’t do a thing to stop 
the dirty politics, but they have their 
good points. For instance, those eco- 
nomic mossbacks who haven’t had a 
new idea about government since 
McKinley died, would rather shut up 
shop and go to the poorhouse than lose 
their reputation for turning out a first- 
class.article. When a man buys an axe 
or shotgun or clock from one of those 
factories, he gets what he pays for, and 
that, laddies, is a lot more than you can 
say about some Model Villages where 
there’s a lot of public spirit running 
around, and the workers get low wages 
and a recreation center and a swimming 
pool instead. Connecticut factory own- 
ers haven’t any such ideals, but they do 
pay good wages and they respect an 
honest worker. You’d be surprised to 


hear one of those mechanics tell the Old 
Man what he thinks if something goes 
wrong in the shop. And the Boss takes 
it and grins, even though he wouldn’t 
walk across the street to clean up the 
city.” 

My friend remarked now that New 
Haven and Hartford had always struck 
him as being a little different. 

*“New Haven isn’t a city,” said Mr. 


Jones; “‘it’s two states of mind . 


Yale and factory, and the twain shall 
never meet. Hartford’s another story. 
It’s the world’s best middle class exhibit 
nothing gaudy, nothing low; all 
nice, quiet, and respectable. Some 
people think Hartford is a trifle bour- 
geois, and the rebels call it the Boston 
of the Tobacco Belt, but right-thinking 
folks in the medium-income bracket 
love the City of Conformity. Hartford’s 
got some good museums and parks, and 
after all has been said, it’s not a bad 
place to live in, for nobody can deny 
that after you’ve sowed your wild oats 
it’s a pleasure to settle down and know 
you never need to get excited about 
anything or change your mind again. 

“The Connecticut Valley fields are 
passed through quickly. There’s more 
tobacco than you knew could be grown, 
and the lake you see isn’t one or a 
mirage, but it’s muslin.” 

So we'll pass up the valley and go 
down to the shore and see the estates 
and cottages packed in like sardines with 
a public beach thrown in here and there 
for the great unwashed. People who 
have estates high hat the cottagers, and 
there are fifteen different castes of the 
latter, but everybody has a good time 
playing bridge on the front porch just 
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as she did back home in the city. Once 
in a while you find a fisherman and a 
boat, but he generally hasn’t time to 
fish, for the artists want him to pose for 
them. So he has his mackerel shipped in 
from Boston while he grows a beard and 
learns to use dialect. 

“I like New London,” mused my 
friend. “It doesn’t seem inhibited.” 
“New London,” said Mr. Jones, “is the 
Mae West of Connecticut. Got a ‘Come 
up and see me,’ and ‘Hi there, sailor!’ 
spirit. Not much like Hartford . . . its 
idea of a big evening is to drink shan- 
dygaff (we shuddered) and play ana- 
grams. 

“North of New London there’s Nor- 
wich and its family of little mill towns. 
They aren’t much different from the 
ones we’ve seen, only more people are 
on relief, and less English is spoken. 
Out in the country, there are quite a few 
old-timers left, but they see the hand- 
writing of the city folks on the land- 
scape. Still they get some fun out of the 
new invaders. That section’s too far 
from New York, so the country squires 
haven’t come in as much as a lot of 
amateur dirt farmers who get right out 
and do things with the soil that bring 
the natives for miles around to look at. 
You can tell the ardent delvers anything 
and they'll believe it, so the aborigines 
sit close to the stove on winter nights 
and think up what they’ll tell the city 
folks some summer. One cute trick is 
to have them plant poison ivy all 
around the house. The newcomers never 
tumble; in fact, one told me that he 
loved to talk to the simple, kindly coun- 
try folks. 

“And now I turn to the hills of old 
Windham county,” said Mr. Jones. His 
ears twitched, and we knew then an 
epigram was being born. “Down in the 
southeast the city folks are snooty,” 
Kent they’re 
along the shore, they’re Babbitts right 
off Main Street, but up here they’re 
Dorcases.”” 

“Huh?” 

“She was full of good works,” he ex- 
plained. “This county draws that kind. 
Subdued and serene hills, tree- and lawn- 
dappled villages; they call the uplifters 
and improvers. I talked with a man 
over in Proctor the other day 


he said; “‘in crazy; 


we asked. 


nice 
quict fellow who came out to garden and 
get a breath of fresh air. But the More 
Active Life gang got to him, and now 
he’s in an orchestra, a coéperative so- 
ciety, a reading club, and an Oxford 
Movement group and makes scenery 
for the local Barrymores and Hepburns. 
Now mind you,” said Mr. Jones with a 
broad, liberal gesture that knocked over 
a bottle; “that sort of thing is all right 
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for people who can’t live without a 
purpose, but it’s hard on simple-minded 
blokes who come to the country for a 
rest. 

“The farmers and mechanics up this 
way are holding out pretty well. They 
realize that city folks are bound to be 
queer, so they tap their foreheads in 
a forgiving way and only charge double 
for what they sell and the work they do. 
That’s the good old Connecticut spirit, 
and the nasal damn of the Yankee will 
be heard in these hills for many a year 
before he joins the dodo and the great 
auk. 

“You boys know all about the little 
cities scattered around these parts. Nice 
homey places full of textile mills, lousy 
politics, and a smell of mothballs. They 
never change; same bums loafing on the 
corners; same barber cuts your hair 
who did it when you were in school; no 
new stores, and the railroad station 
always stinks. Backbone of New England 
these cities, even if French is the official 
language. By the way, I wonder where 
little Marie is this evening. Let’s ankle 
down the roo to the estamiant and see 
if we can’t find her. ‘Quand Made- 
ry 

“Listen, Jonesy, listen 
friend. 

**Kess-cur too deet, my friend?” in- 
quired Mr. Jones. 

“What should I do with little Junior? 
Is Connecticut a safe place for him?” 

Mr. Jones returned to his native soil, 
rose a trifle unsteadily, and groped for 
his shoes. 

*Le’s go right over an’ get him,” he 
proposed. “‘Leave under cover darkness. 
May be able t’ make way through woods 
t’ safety.” 

*‘Where’ll we take him?” asked Mur- 
gatroyd, Senior. 

Mr. Jones sank back in his chair. 

*““Hadn’t thought o’ that,” he said. 
‘‘We’re surrounded by water and Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island. No way 
t? escape.” 

We sat and thought. Mr. Jones closed 
his eyes and breathed heavily as he 
concentrated. 

“But what’ll happen to little Junior?” 
asked my friend at last. Mr. Jones 
opened one eye and whispered: 

“Didn’t he call mea . . . ed ol’ fool 
last year?” 

**Probably,” confessed the father. 

*Isn’t he the little cuss who bit my 
leg?” 

“He may have. He often does bite 
people.” 

“Changed my mind,” announced 
Mr. Jones. “We'll let him stay here 
an’ bite city folks. May save th’ state 
yet.” 


pp? 


begged my 
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Just Among 


Ourselves 


The Yankee Family consists of 1,000 New Eng- 
land families who serve, voluntarily, under no obliga- 
tions whatsoever, as an advance guard in Yankee 
progress, helping YANKEE to solve problems which 
are by nature beyond the scope of the office staff. As for 
reasons of one kind or another vacancies appear in 
this membership from time to time, interested sub- 
scribers will be welcomed on this board and applica- 
tions will be filed in the order of their arrival. 


Lew January the Yankee 
Family had a session on stoves. Coming 
right on top of the Christmas season, it 
was not so hot a discussion as most of 
the stoves were right then, but several 
things did come out of it of a contro- 
versial nature. First and foremost was 
the battle between those who wanted 
their ovens low, and those who wanted 
them high. For the “lows” the argu- 
ments were that bending over was a 
swell reducing exercise of benefit to 
most cooks, that low ovens were good 
feet warmers, that a kitchen could be 
heated more easily by a low oven. For 
the “highs” came the reply that the 
good old days of having to bend over 
had gone out with Hoover, that most 
kitchens were too hot anyway, and that 
high ovens gave a table top which could 
be used to great advantage. 

Differences in color preference were 
amazing and style certainly was an item 
of major importance. The choice be- 
tween gas and electricity did not indi- 
cate any noticeable difference between 
the two. Some expressed interest in a 
Swedish type of stove. 

Word from the manufacturers of the 
water filter device indicates that the 
Yankee Family knew more about this 
product than the manufacturers them- 
selves knew, with the result that the 
Yankee Family contribution in this re- 
gard has been of inestimable value. 

Now; as spring approaches, the 
foreground reveals that blankets and 
bedspreads are things that YANKEE’s 
office staff finds too complicated for it to 
answer. These questions of weight, 
color, and design, which have the textile 
manufacturers puzzled, are perhaps 
questions which only the Yankee Family 
can answer. 

Not far in the offing is the advent of 
The Yankee Cookbook, which will be pub- 
lished by Coward-McCann of New 
York around June first. This cookbook, 





which will be the very last word in 
Yankee recipes with all the fixings, 
is being carefully edited just now by 
Imogene Wolcott, from thousands of 
recipes sent in from all parts of New 
England. 

Many famous personages and Yankee 
cooks will participate in getting out this 
book and no effort is being spared to 
make it authoritative, attractive, inter- 
esting, and thoroughly Yankee. 

At the World’s Fair in New York, 
YANKEE is planning at the present time 
to be represented by Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Chapman of Whitman, Mass., who 
have handled YANKEE for us almost 
since we began at various shows, such 
as the Flower Show and the Sports- 
men’s Show. We will be in the horti- 
cultural building there and will empha- 
size at our booth, as well as in YANKEE, 
various gardens, historic spots, and 
other items of New England interest, 
which will attract visitors from the Fair 
to continue their visit on down East. 
So if you have any particularly fine at- 
tractions in your town you’d like us to 
mention, we'd appreciate word about them 
soon. 

Fulfillment of the Leisure magazine 
subscriptions has brought YANKEE many 
new and interested readers. We do not 
feel as though we had really gotten our 
teeth into the Leisure material yet, but 
we do see signs that indicate a tremen- 
dous interest in this new department 
and as time goes on we hope it will de- 
velop in accord with the hopes of Mr. 
Atwood, the former publisher of Lezsure. 
For now we are trying to give each 
month something of interest to collec- 
tors, to those who want an active hobby, 
to those who enjoy sports — indoor and 
out — and to those who have an itch 
to make something. 

Our Swoppers Columns have, of 
course, been long identified as a YANKEE 
feature . . . so much so that at various 
times we have considered starting a 
separate magazine consisting of these 
alone. With sometimes as many as two 
hundred or more swops in one issue, 
we could well visualize that the swops 
would swamp everything else there. 

Swoppers columns are, of course, not 
new ...and were not new with 
YankEE. Any publication is perfectly 
free to start similar columns at any 
time, but somehow our respect for sup- 
posedly bright editors is lessened when 
we see fairly obvious imitations appear- 
ing — gratified as we may be by the 
compliment. 

Square dancing is another veritable 
Yankee characteristic and some months 
back we ran a grand series by Beth 

(Continued on page 40) 








I USED TO GIVE fifty cents a 
week to the church. Perhaps that 
sounds like an insignificant sum, but 
when one is struggling to bring up a 
family on a small salary, filty cents is 
as much as five dollars to some wealth- 
ier person. 

But now I give twenty-five cents a 
week. Why? Because my income is less? 
No. Because I have gone in for person- 
alized charity. 

I do not doubt that the church used 
my fifty cents to very good purpose. It 
went to help pay the minister, the 
minister's assistant, the fuel, the choir. 
And it went to domestic and foreign 
charities. But I merely put fifty cents 
in an envelope each Sunday and con- 
sidered my “duty” done. If any sales- 
man or solicitor came to my door I said 
“no” politely but definitely and with a 
free conscience. In addition, with 
many hundreds of people going on re- 
lief, increasing the taxes I must pay, I 
felt (as have so many people) that I 
was supporting sufficient charities. 

Then my husband lost his job. We 
were practically penniless. As a last 
resort my husband took up door to 
door selling. And one dark week I, too, 
went with him, trying to sell the berries 
we had picked. At last I knew what it 
meant to have my weary husband come 
home with but one or two sales for a 
whole day. I knew what it was to have 
doors closed firmly in my own face 
before I had a chance to explain my 
wares. 

Perhaps it is no wonder then that 
when we once more got on our feet — 
and on a budget — we made this de- 
cision: we would give twenty-five cents 
to the church, the other 
twenty-five to go for any 


Personalized 

Charity... My 
Kind of Giving 
By GLADYS VERVILLE DEANE 


YANKEE doesn’t know why this 
author to pick on the 
churches. Possibly you have some 
Minister friend who disagrees. 
We would like to hear from him. 
. . + Or better still... your own 
ideas on this subject. 


chooses 


I answer, “If I give in good faith, 
the money is on the crook’s conscience, 
not mine.” 

But it’s quite easy to spot the rackets. 
When I do, I say, “I'm sorry, but 1 
racket. That 
orphanage gets almost nothing from 
your sales. So I shall not buy today. If 
you will come back some time with an 


have heard about you 


inexpensive, legitimate line, or per- 
haps with an article you yourself have 
made — then I'll buy.” 

Some people have said to me, ‘I 
should think there would be someone 
at your day —that you 
would go broke.” But it hasn’t worked 
out that way. Seldom do I run over the 
allotted When I do, I 
“Sorry, low on cash 


door every 


amount. 
but I’m 


Say, 


today. 


Come back next Thursday and I'll 
buy.” They usually do, for in most 
cases the salesmen take 
week and deliver the next. 


orders one 

Other people have ventured, “Is it a 
good idea for a woman to let in every 
strange man?’’ Well, there is always 
the clasped screen or storm door to talk 
through. 

I have often mused on what would 
occur if everyone who could afford it 
would adopt the personalized charity 
plan — increasing the amounts for 
church and charity according to salary. 
Nowadays most men will accept direct 
relief rather than go wearily from door 
to door offering some article for sale. 
But if these men were assured of at 
least courtesy and a smile, and the 
willingness of people to listen, would 
not many men who now accept things 
as they are, feel the urge once more to 
support themselves? Perhaps families 
would get together and produce some 
one article excellently, or bake some 
delicious morsel, that could be sold 
cheap. I often wonder if in this way 
many families might not go off relief 
and feel pride and courage rise in 
themselves again. 

So much for those who receive the 
“charity.” How about those who give 
it? Well, if you’ve watched the light 
come in a thin child’s eyes or have seen 
the old man’s hand tremble 
eagerness as he makes change 
know what the giver receives. 


with 
- you 


Of course the churches might get 
less. The churches might not be so big 
But sometimes people get lost in big 
churches — as well as saved. The small, 
plain church whose pastor knew every 





product offered at our door 
or to any charity solicited, 
providing it was not over 
twenty-five cents. 

People have called me a 
“sucker.” I have bought pot 
holders that I did not need, 
subscribed to magazines | 
had no time to read, bought 
tickets for charity shows I 
never attended. But one can 
always donate the holders to 
church fairs, give the maga- 
zines to a poor old lady, 
hand the tickets to 
neighbor children. 

Friends have said to me, 
“Some of those salesmen are 
running a racket. They hand 
you a ‘help an orphanage’ 
line and then pocket the 
money.” 


some 








Samuel Goddard, Newport boy, 

Found the block his favorite toy; 

When to man’s estate he came, 

Block-front Highboys made his fame. 
F. Wuritinc Hatcu 


attendant and visited his 
people (not only at funerals 
and weddings), and who 


knew each person's financial, 
physical, and spiritual need, 
guided our forefathers well. 
And there were less empty 


pews. On the other hand, 
people — once in the giving 
mood — might find ways to 
increase the amounts for 
both church and charity. 
So personalized charity 
might be a good idea all 


around. 

And if you don’t think it's 
needed —I mean for the 
giver as well as the receiver 
— well, just try going from 
door to door some day with 
an article to sell, and listen 
to the cool, unrelenting 
voices, and study the indif- 
ferent eyes. 
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x Smart Yanks 





Ben Medley 


Milldale, Connecticut 


Nicholas Grillo has fulfilled the dream 
of poets and rosarians — he knows how 
to grow a rose without a thorn. As a 
small boy in Sicily he studied flowers 
and dug in the dirt while the other 
children played. When he came to 
America, an almost penniless lad of 
seventeen, he found a job in a green- 
house and was happy. Now he has his 
own greenhouses — two acres of them 
under glass — and has originated eight 
new varieties of roses including the 
**American Pride,”’ which won the Gold 
Medal at the International Flower 
Show. His thornless 
grafted from a “sport” or variation of 
the ‘“‘Better Times Rose,” an entirely 
thornless infre- 
quently in generations of roses. He made 
patient and repeated graftings and was 
finally able to register his new rose, the 
**Thornless Beauty,”’ with the American 
Rose Society, and is taking out a United 


new rose was 


shoot which occurs 


States patent for it. The new rose is deep 
red, has full petalage, and stems more 
than two feet without a single barb. 
Grillo has a greenhouse full of them in 
bloom and hopes to devote his entire 
time to perfecting them. His discovery 
is being watched by horticulturists 
everywhere. Grillo awoke one morning 
and found himself famous. 





Rutland, Vermont 

When Frederick C. Ives paid $5,000 
for a seven-acre cow pasture, neighbors 
told him he ought to have his head ex- 
amined. That was twenty-three years 
ago, and the cow pasture today is a 
restricted residential area worth $250,- 
000. Mr. Ives can stand on his own front 
lawn and see twenty houses built, cellar, 
sink and roof, by his own hand. He 
planned them with a pad and pencil and 
had the time of his life doing it — they’re 
the kind of little houses which make a 
boy and girl link hands and say, ““Some 
day —” There are two lots left and, 
though Mr. Ives is seventy-seven years 


old, he intends to develop the lots. 





Peter Pan Prints 


Thrift and perseverance are a part of 
his make-up, for he is a Yankee from 
*way-back — William Ives, his ancestor, 
was an incorporator of the city of New 
Haven, Conn., and his first Vermont 
great-great-grandparent settled in Tin- 
mouth, in 1780. Mr. Ives works nine 
hours a day and seldom employs more 
than one or two helpers. ‘Opportunities 
similar to mine are at hand for other 
one-man builders in New England,” he 
says. ““The main trouble is that some 
folks seem to be short on nerve, which is 
even harder to overcome than being 
short on cash.” 


Sebasco, Maine 


Reginald Wright Kauffman, author 
and journalist, spends his time globe- 
trotting, but his only permanent address 
is Sebasco Estates, Maine. He com- 
muted from Geneva to Maine when, for 
ten years, he reported the ups and downs 
of the League of Nations. His house is 
hemmed in by woods, cliffs and sea, is 
called the House that Jack Built, and has 
the wine cellar on the second floor. Mr. 
Kauffman started his literary life (ex- 
cept what whistled into the waste 
basket) on the old Philadelphia Press in 
1900, just after his graduation from 
Harvard. He has been war correspond- 
ent and also associate editor of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, editor of the Delineator, 
has written forty novels and hundreds 
of short stories, articles and poems. His 
*“House of Bondage” has been widely 
translated. The woods, sea or wine cellar 
must be conducive to writing, for all 
the Kauffmans write — Mrs. Kauffman 
and the two children, Mary-Barbara 
and Andrew John, who is a student at 
St. Paul’s, in Concord, N. H. Asked if 
he would like his job as war correspond- 
ent back again, Mr. Kauffman replied 
with more optimism than most, ‘‘Once 
a war correspondent, always a war 
correspondent 


but I have hopes these 
war threats are only threats!” 





Martin Sheridan Feature-Fotos 
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Six Smart Yanks 





Franconia, New Hampshire 


Roland E. Peabody is managing di- 
rector of the New Hampshire Aerial 
Tramway Commission, and his day is 
made when passengers climb out of the 
air and tell him the tramway is the 
swellest thing that ever happened to 
skiers and sightseers in New Hamp- 
shire. Mr. Peabody has made as many 
friends this winter as any man in the 
state, and is going to make some more 
when he reports to the Legislature, as he 
soon hopes to do, that the tramway is a 
self-liquidating proposition. Mr. Pea- 
body has always been identified with the 
life of Franconia he was born there, 
found his wife there, had his first job 
there, has been town treasurer and mod- 
erator, selectman and treasurer of the 
Franconia School District. He served a 
year overseas, but came straight back 
from France to Franconia. He has been 
active in winter sports since 1929, started 
the second ski school in the United 
States (Katherine Peckett opened the 
first), has Certificate Number 1 as am- 
ateur ski instructor, and has been 
head examiner for the United States 


Eastern Amateur Ski Association In- 


structors’ tests held on Cannon Moun- 
tain. ““The success of a tramway,” he 
says, “is gauged by how many passen- 
gers want a second ride. A good many 
of ours do.” 








Westerly, Rhode Island 


Mrs. John C. Madsen is said to be the 
only woman bus driver in the country 
holding a “‘J” license, a permit issued to 
operators of passenger coaches. She and 
her husband run the Tally-Ho Stages, 
between Norwich and Westerly, work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder in the buses and 
out. The hardest thing about the job, she 
all in- 
terstate operators must weigh a mini- 
mum of one hundred and thirty pounds. 
“Double vanilla sundaes will do it,” 
Mrs. Madsen says. She thinks nothing 
of driving a bus from the factory at 
Sidney, Ohio, back to Rhode Island, but 
she frequently astonishes people on the 


says, is keeping her weight up 


road. Toll-bridge keepers suspect her of 
concealing the real driver to save a fare, 
passengers are occasionally loath to sur- 
render their tickets to a woman and now 
and then a traffic officer, asking to see 
her license, does a backward somersault, 
more or less, when she courteously offers 
four. In addition to running a bus suc- 
cessfully, Mrs. Madsen successfully runs 
a husband, two charming children and 
a home. And writes poetry! Before her 
marriage she taught school, and her 
ambition is to take time off to get a 
degree of doctor of education. ““The two 
best things in life,’’ she says, ‘“‘are my 
husband and our business.” 





Bachrach 


Watertown, Massachusetts 

John J. Mahoney, of the Boston Uni- 
versity faculty, is president of the newly 
New Hall, 


Inc. This enterprise, which has the back- 


organized England Town 
ing of a group of representative citizens, 
conducts meetings, forums, and radio 
programs, under its three-fold purpose 
to (1) promote a better understanding of 
Democracy; (2) promote, as an essential 
part of this program, mutual respect and 
good will among people of all races; and 
(3) help maintain New England’s tradi- 
tional position as a great educational 
is over WAAB 
on Tuesday evenings and topics include 
of civil totali- 
tarian threat, flood control, inter-racial 
good will, New 
the unemployment problem and other 
brain-teasers, which might make Mr. 


center. The broadcast 


discussion service, the 


England’s answer to 


Mahoney’s shoulders sag if they weren't 
broad enough to bear them. He was 
interested in civic problems long before 
he won his magna cum laude at Har- 
vard and has inoculated thousands of 
Boston University students with his 
vision. When he isn’t Mr. 
Mahoney likes to swim in Casco Bay 
the colder the better; or play golf with 
his wife. The difficulty there is that 
his young Labrador Black 
Michael, wants to the 
balls. 


working, 


retriever, 
retrieve all 
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French 


Earliest Memories 


BY VARIOUS YANKEE SUBSCRIBERS 


If winter comes, spring can’t be far behind! At least that’s what the contributors 
of these earliest memories believe, for ever since the first frost YANKEE has been 
receiving thoughts of former spring days. And now, with the arrival of the first 
crocus, appear these memories of the year’s most heartening season. Later there 
think back . . . what is your very 
first memory? Send it in. If it is printed, a crisp dollar bill will be yours. No manu- 


will be recollections of summer and fall. So . 


script will be returned unless accompanied by sufficient postage; and because of the 


seasonal nature of these memories it may be held for some time without reply. 
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Morning Dip 


On Saturday mornings my mother 
would say, ““Now, you run down cellar 
and get me a piece of salt pork.” Of 
course, I had been smelling the beans 
parboiling on the kitchen stove; in fact, 
I had been feeding wood to that old 
monster to keep the pot boiling. So at 
Mother’s request I picked up the old 
butcher knife (a remnant of slaughtering 
days) and proceeded to the dark damp 
cellar. Off with the board which served 
as a cover to the firkin — and the first 
shock was to remove the heavy fiat 
stone, which weighed the pork down in 
the brine. Next, was to hold your breath 
and plunge your bare hand and arm 
into that cold salt water to fish out a 
strip of pork; then cut off a generous 
piece for the four-quart bean pot, for 
“trying out.”’ The fat was used to fry 
potatoes for each breakfast the following 
week. (That was when we had meat 
and gravy or creamed codfish with fried 
potatoes every morning. Hot johnny- 
cake, too— do you remember?) Well, 
I’ll never forget the courage it took to 
make that final plunge into the brine 
and pull cut the pork. Of course, you 
got a little preparation in removing that 
cold, greasy, briny rock. I guess that is 
life. So often we get a slight blow in 
preparation for the hardest knocks, but 
after it is all over life is sweet and com- 
fortable and good — just like the baked 
beans! 

Goldie E. Benson, 
Clinton, Mass. 


Slippery Elms 


Does anyone remember how we used 
to cut and chew cuds of slippery elm? 
It is one of my earliest memories. Then 
I remember well the log drives on the 
Connecticut and the terror of watching 
a man ride a log into a swift current of 
water, balancing himself and running as 
nimbly as a cat. The end of the drive 
always brought the cook’s boat. I was 
too small to venture aboard the boat, 
but the smell of doughnuts almost 
tempted me to. I worried about the 
horses used on the shore and sand bars. 
Sometimes they were dragged into the 
water with heavy logs, but they didn’t 
seem to mind. 

“Bleeding the ram” always puzzled 
me. My small hands were taught to push 
down on one part of the hydraulic ram, 
then to release it — for raising water by 
pressure of condensed air. 

— Beatrice Pickard, 
Cavendish, Vt. 


Culture and Curls 


As a child of three I was taken to Mrs. 
Mulliken’s Home School for Boys and 








































































Girls. Julia, our hired girl, led me along 
the street with one hand, while in the 
other she carried my little wicker rocking 
chair adorned with a white canvas tidy 
on which a loving aunt had cross-stitched 
a rabbit in blue worsted. My mother 
had taken extra pains in doing my hair 
that memorable morning and my crown- 
ing glory was the “beau catcher” curls 
—one on each temple. For years I 
thought they were “bow” catchers, 
always scorning the more vulgar name 
of “spit curls.” No, indeed! My mother 
used sugar dissolved in water to keep 
them securely in place, and I can still 
feel the stiff, drawing sensation of these 
sticky little curls! I also remember that 
on this first day at Mrs. Mulliken’s I 
wore my best high bronze kid boots and 
a starched white cross-barred 
(Grandma called my apron such a 
pretty name — “pinafore’’ — so much 
prettier than the strange green one 
Julia wore — a “‘tire.’’) 

Mrs. Mulliken was a slender, gray- 
haired, cultured woman with progres- 
sive ideas far beyond the times. She 
had a thorough knowledge of genuine 
Froebelian methods, which were then 
quite new, and it was considered a 
privilege for parents to send _ their 
children to such a school. 

Ages of the pupils ranged from three 
to fifteen. Although all in one room 
(except for the recitation group) the 
classes were in some manner kept apart. 
Long wooden seats and desks filled the 
rear section of the large room, and it was 
here that the older children were taught 
the three “R’s” and other subjects. In 
the front part of the room beginners 
were initiated into the art of tying knots 
in string, weaving shiny colored paper 
strips into mats, working designs on 
perforated cardboard, stringing glass 
beads and building blocks on the floor. 

The only opening exercise I remem- 
ber was the Twenty-Third Psalm. The 
words puzzled me: “thou preparest a 
table anointest my head with oil 

my cup runneth over.” In some 
mysterious way I connected this with 
Julia and my mother, for when Julia’s 
teacup was too full she drank the tea 
from the saucer; and as for the oil — 
that must be the reason my mother 
rubbed oil on the baby’s head after her 
daily bath. The Lord, My Shepherd 
had advised it. “Green pastures” and 
“still waters” were easily visualized, but 
I wondered why “Goodness” and 
““Mercy”’ should follow one around. 

Recess time was a real adventure for 
we were allowed to wander in the fields 
and woods behind the school; to climb 
rocks and the low limb of blossoming 
apple trees; to skip back and forth on 


apron. 


the pebbles that lined a gurgling little 
brook and to hunt for wild flowers. This 
was indeed Dame Nature’s school, for 
here we learned the names of New Eng- 
land’s common wild flowers 
tercups, 


but- 
dandelions. Dainty 
harebells were thick in the tall meadow 
grass; wild geraniums, violets, mosses 
and lichens filled our eager little hands. 
Many and varied were the excuses 
for leaving the classroom. One could 
loiter awhile in the dining room for a 
drink of water; or, on the way to the 
basement, one might 
peek into the kitchen 
landing 


daisies, 


surreptitiously 
across the stair 
from whence came such tan- 
talizing odors of cooking. Monday was a 
popular day for the basement because 
the laundress was there. Not averse to 
talking as she splashed and rubbed 
over the wash tubs she would some- 
times be surrounded by so many pupils 
that a “senior” would be sent to retrieve 
the lingering truants. 

Deportment and good English must 
have been stressed at Mrs. Mulliken’s, 
for I small girl being 
reprimanded for exclaiming, “Oh, say!” 
(I think we were rushing to the windows 
to see the fire engine dash by!) Also a 
boy of twelve was expelled for using a 
mild swear word. 

It is quite possible that the pupils of 
the Home School developed a tendency 
toward a 


remember a 


attitude to 
those of the public schools, even in an 
age of private and “‘select”’ institutions. 
But the latter were undoubtedly better 
than the average small town elementary 
or district school. Small wonder that 
Mrs. Mulliken’s Home School, as well 
as her gracious presence and influence, 
still lives in the memories of her devoted 
pupils. 


holier-than-thou 


Alice Hall, 
Upton, Mass. 


Wedding Shoes 


My earliest recollection centers about 
a pair of blue kid shoes. I was two and 
a half years old when the shoes were 
bought to be worn on the special occa- 
sion of my young aunt’s wedding. I 
remember my mother trying on the 
shoes and discussing with my father the 
possibility of their being a trifle short, 
which I protested, wishing, of course, 
to keep the shoes because of the color. 
I think they were a bit short. However, 
I wore them and I remember that my 
young uncle held me in his arms as he 
stood by the mantelpiece in the front 
room of the old-fashioned New England 
farmhouse, waiting for the bride to 
enter by way of the front entry. I re- 
member vividly how pretty she looked in 
a sky blue poplin dress with a full skirt 


and flowing sleeves, with under sleeves 
of white, and a tiny white lace hat very 
flat on her head. 


— Cora E. Wilmot, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Reward for Bravery 


Professor and Mrs. Davis, who lived 
next door to us when I was four years 
old, were close friends of my parents. 
Their youngest child, Bobby, was about 
a year older than I and much larger. At 
that time I was the only child in the 
family; consequently I was usually 
allowed to play with my toys when I 
wished, with little outside interference. 
When Bobby and I played together, he 
displayed his manly superiority by 
taking my toys and slapping me or 
knocking me down when I protested. 
If I interrupted his playing too much, 
he made a terrible face that forced me 
to scream with all my might. Then he 
chased me home. 

There came a time when my father 
grew exceedingly tired of hearing about 
my tearful accounts of Bobby’s vitupera- 
tions. Dad promised me a big ice cream 
cone if the next time I played with 
Bobby I would him 
abused me. 


slap when he 

The next morning when I started 
for Bobby’s home earlier than usual, I 
met him at the railroad tracks that lay 
between the With grave 
misgivings I affronted my playmate. 
*“My daddy said he would give me an 
ice cream cone if I’d slap you,” I stated, 
and the act. 
Before he had time to recover from the 
shock, I turned and raced home. 

A few days later Professor Davis 
laughingly remarked to father, 
“You know, Mr. Bobby 


has the most active imagination. Yester- 


two houses. 


proceeded to perform 


my 
Alexander, 


day he told me that you promised 
Patricia Ann an ice cream cone if she 
would slap him. Children do have the 
strangest ideas.” 

Dad said nothing. 


Patricia Ann Alexander, 


Mitchell, S. Dak. 
Potpourri 


Grandma’s parlor, to my childish 
fancy, was the best place on earth. I 
think I shall never forget the feeling of 
awe which enveloped me whenever I 
had intrude my childish 
that almost hallowed 


occasion to 
presence into 
sanctum. 
Roses never bloomed with more bril- 
liance than those in the soft red plush 
carpet. Sunlight and shadow seemed to 
lay a hand of blessing on the family 
portraits and the “Rock of Ages” which 
graced the walls. How I enjoyed repos- 
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ing on the shiny, high-backed sofa — in 
spite of the punishment inflicted on 
exposed surfaces of my epidermis by 
the horsehair covering. For a_ perfect 
thrill I would rock in the matching 
chair and then remain seated for five 
minutes! 

Today the World’s Fair holds no 
more interest for than did the 
whatnot in the corner of Grandma’s 
parlor. I can still see, in memory, the 
china pony and cat that held foremost 
place among other souvenirs and objects 
of art. 

The greatest wonder of all, however, 
was the stereoscope which shared a 
place on the marble-top center table, 
along with the white-bonneted lamp 
and the stamp-bedecked card plate. 
When viewed through this magical 
device, pictures of fair ladies and gallant 
gentlemen suddenly came alive. I also 
like to remember the old sampler that 


me 


hung over the mantel, bearing the 
reminder ‘“‘After the Clouds Sun- 
shine.” 


How I could go on and on bringing to 
light these happy memories. I’m proud 
of them and what they represent. They 
are my heritage. 

; — Clara H. Damon, 
Charlotte, Maine 


Saturday 


Saturday night is my earliest memory. 
After a day of house cleaning, a supper 
of baked beans and brown bread, Ma 
would send us kids into the parlor where 
we could fight or play as we chose with- 
out getting in her way as she prepared 
for the bath. 

Ma chose her victims one at a time, 
paging each as soon as one was lifted 
dripping wet out of the old galvanized 
tub which bridged two kitchen chairs. 
Some of us laughed; some just endured 
it quietly; and some began a continuous 
struggle with lots of squealing when Ma 
started pouring the water for the hair 
rinse. 

The weekly ritual usually left the 
kitchen wrecked and strewn with shoes, 
socks, stray pieces of clothing, and 
water. Then Ma had to pick up and 
stow away everything for next Saturday. 
Poor Ma. 

— Barbara Howell, 


Gloucester, Mass. 


More Yankee Thrift 


Mother used to make her own bread. 
Every week she set a sponge in a large 
iron-ware bread pan, placed on a small 
table behind the kitchen stove. One 
Friday evening she set the sponge as 
usual, threw a clean remnant of a 
freshly laundered turkey-red tablecloth 
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over the bread bowl, and retired for 
the night. 

The next morning as we entered the 
kitchen, Mother glanced in the direction 
of the rising bread dough. Strangely 
enough, the tablecloth was not to be 
seen although the bow] still remained in 
its usual place and position. Then I 
discovered that Peter, the house cat, 
becoming chilly during the night, had 


jumped upon the bowl. His weight had 


gradually carried the cloth downward 
into the dough while the sponge had 
risen high around him, making a warm 
and springy mattress. 

As ours was a thrifty Yankee family, 
mother shooed Peter off the tablecloth, 
removed the covering, decided that no 
harm had been done, and baked the 
bread as usual. 


— 7. Almus Russell, 
Mason, N. H. 


Maine Spring 


“The river is coming up fast! The 
intervale will be flooded by morning!” 
Brother Bill’s announcement of the 
overflowing of the peaceful Ferguson 
was always music to my ears. It was 
good sport to row about in the little old 
hunting skiff, exploring every corner of 
the lowland and stopping now and then 
to tap with an oar on the silent domes 
of grass and moss in which the muskrats 
lived. 

A week later, when the flood had 
subsided somewhat, we would hear the 
cries and laughter of the river drivers, as 
they guided the logs down stream, and 
the occasional roar of a 
dynamited. 

Always we would make our first spring 
pilgrimage to our old murmuring pine 
that stood on the shore of upper Moose 
Pond. For us this one tree stands out in 
our memory and has become the pivot 
around which the events of later years 
assume their proper proportion. 


jam being 


Gertrude Kingdon, 
West Orange, N. 7. 


Spring Fever 


My first clear memory is, I think, of 
the love and pity in my mother’s eyes 
during that terrible restlessness preced- 
ing grippe. I remember moving con- 
stantly from my mother’s lap to the 
bed, to my father’s lap and back to 
my mother until the short, fat doctor 
came, with the heavy gold-linked chain 
across his middle and his jolly staccato 
laugh. Weeks later, I awoke, calling 
faintly for Mother, then deciding to find 
her. I bumped to the floor and lay 
helpless, sobbing with fright, as I looked 
at the great height from which I had 
fallen. Then Mother rushed in and lifted 


me, saying that I must not move for I 
had been very sick. 

After that, recollections are clearer. 
My grandmother, in black, buying me 
sweets of which Mother disapproved, 
and the white specks of sugar on her 
black silk gloves as she gave me gum 
drops from a bag. Watching my brother 
laugh as he read and my snatching his 
book to find what amused him and then 
begging my father to teach me to read. 
“Too young,” he said, “but if she’s 
going to make us all miserable 
And a new world opened. 

I recall my rage when the little boy 
next door said he was going to have 
“pants” on the next day, but I couldn’t 
because I was a girl. I rushed home to 
demand them, and neither Father, 
Mother nor my brother could comfort 
me nor explain to my satisfaction why 
I was denied masculine attire. 

I think my most interesting memories 
are of springtime. The mountains roared 
and the white fog boiled up out of 
Lafayette’s gorge and the older men 
cocked their heads and said: ‘The ol’ 
woman’s a boilin’ her pot today!” 
That meant rains and swollen rivers 
and water tearing over the hillsides 
and spreading out over the meadows 
and flooded cellars. We could 
rubber boots and wade through 
streets to watch the men try 
vain to save the bridges. 

And the seed catalogues! We each 
had a dollar to spend and great was 
the anxiety over the right choice! My 
brother would plant his garden and 
then tire of weeding and watering; but 
not I— my flowers seemed almost as 
real as people. I delighted to rush out 
before breakfast, the grass heavy with 
dew and the delicate geometry of the 
spiders’ webs whitening the grass, to 
find exquisite new blooms opening for 
me! There were also the not quite so 
exciting vegetables. Except once, when 
the puppy chewed up all the little name 
packets at the head of the rows! That 
was exciting! 


don 
the 
often in 


— Viva Clark, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Water-Logged 


When my grandparents moved from 
Woodbury down to our home they 
brought their chickens. These added to 
our own made a flock of about one 
hundred. Our back yard, where the 
barn and chicken house were, sloped 
down to a brook and pond which later 
became a part of the city reservoir 
system. We had a hired girl named 
Bridget. Every afternoon she went to 
collect the eggs and I tagged along. One 
never-to-be-forgotten day we went from 








the chicken house to the barn to pet the 
old horse, Bill, and Daisy, the cow. 
Suddenly there was a queer, rumbling 
sound. ““My God,” said Bridget, “‘the 
dam’s bust,” and grabbing me like 
Monday’s wash under one arm, she 
rushed for the where I was 
immediately imprisoned and told not to 
dare to step outside. Not one, but four 
dams in a chain had burst and the 
released waters spread over the low 
lands to a depth of many feet. I watched 
the muddy, brown flood go swirling 
past, great pieces of machinery churning 
over and over, pigs, chickens, a neigh- 
bor’s big black and white cat clawing 
desperately for foothold on a plank, two 
or three outhouses (I knew them all) 
and then a real house, the home of an 
old colored woman, “‘old Dele.”’ Seeley, 
an old darky and neighborhood handy 
man, tried to get Bill out, but Bill was 
frightened and refused to budge. Other 
men tried force and coaxing to no avail. 
I remember my mother’s indignation 
and scorn. “I’ll get him out,” she said 
and pulling rubbers over her house 
slippers, such is habit, she splashed thru 
water almost to her knees, grabbed old 
Bill by the foretop and out he came like 
an old sheep. That made a lasting im- 
pression, but another more lasting still 
was my regret for that lovely, big, 
basket of eggs Bridget and I left in the 
barn. I still mourn for them. 


— Jessie B. Tucker, 
New Haven, Conn. 


house 


Too Many Memories to Count 


How many incidents and impressions 
stand out! The daisy-covered blue wall- 
paper in the front room; the enormous 
mud puddle in front of the house one 
spring; the “clop” of hoofs on boards 
when the bull moose leapt the pasture 
fence; Mother’s running the noisy, old- 
time sewing machine and singing Over 
the Waves and Wonderful Words of Love; 
sitting on the stone step outside the 
kitchen, eating a cinnamon bun while a 
crescent moon rose up over the pine tree 
by the mail box; the May basket some of 
our neighbors hung for us when we 
moved to another town consisting of 
a setting hen in a grain bag and a 
black and white kitten in a sugar sack 
for me!; reading the great black head- 
lines of the Titanic disaster even 
now the word brings the same vague 
sense of fear. 


— Dolores Cairns, 
Augusta, Maine 


New England Primer 


I have a keen recollection of my father 
starting me on the road to knowledge at 
the ripe old age of three by teaching me 


part of my alphabet from the lettering 
on Mother’s cook stove. No day passed 
without his drawing my attention to the 
letters, and more often several times a 
day since he frequently found me near 
the stove for the warmth. Mother’s 
stove would be called a small affair now, 
but it was the latest thing of its kind 
when she had it. four 
covers on top; the oven had two doors, 
one on each side, and the hearth drew 
out in front. Mother started housekeep- 
ing with it and used it constantly until 
shortly after she and Father had ob- 
served their silver wedding. The letter- 
ing on the stove was CrysTAL PALACE 
FOR Woop MancuestTER, N. H., and 
the name of the makers, I think, was 
LEARNED AND THATCHER. How I learned 
the letters that did not appear here I 
cannot remember. This was sixty-six 
years ago. 


There were 


Abbie L Phelps, 
New Ipswich, N. H. 


Twice Surprised 


My earliest memories are of a white 
house on Marshall Street in Providence, 
Rhode Island, when I was three and a 
half. We had just moved from Boston. 


One night a meteor was to pass over 
this part of the country, and I well 
remember my father, mother and myself 
walking out to the corner of Westminster 
Street and waiting there in the dark to 
see it. When it came it seemed as though 
it passed right over our heads. It looked 
like a big ball of fire, with a fiery tail 
miles long. I was not a bit frightened. 
We went home and I was put to bed 
in my own little room. In the morning 
my mother presented me with an 
8-pound baby brother. Wonderful were 
those days! We soon moved away from 
this house, but the memories linger still. 

When I was five years old I visited my 
grandparents in Weston, Massachusetts. 
One day I went into the hen house and 
saw a beautiful large black and white 
cat sitting on a nest of eggs. At least 
that is what I thought. I walked up and 
put my hand smooth it, but 
those eyes looked back at me with a 
savage glare. I backed out of the hen 
house slowly and told my grandfather 
what I had seen. He took down his shot 
gun and went into the house and killed 
the animal which turned out 


skunk. 


out to 


to be a 


Ann Williams, 
Cranston, R. J. 








Captain A. C. McKinley, standing on the McKinley Pneumatic Floats, a Yankee invention 


which he and George A. Thorne and John Cline, along with Mr. Cooper of the Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Company, have recently perfected for safer, more efficient and more econom- 


ical seaplane landing equipment. These pontoons, inflated with air, take up the shock of 


water landings and take-offs, thus minimizing dangers of failure in rough water and acci- 


dents caused by hitting floating or hidden objects. The same principle can be applied to 


flying boat bottoms and wing tip floats for transoceanic and Navy work. Department of 


Commerce tests will soon be under way near New York. The struts are made under a new 


process of nickel plating steel, which will withstand, it is said, salt water corrosion better than 


anything yet developed. The floats, built in compartments, are also corrosion proof and 


made of rubberized cord. 
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Let Me Introduce You to... 


Our TAXI went through the 
gate leading to the White House steps 
and came to a stop. A tall, handsome 
fellow approached me. “‘My name is 
Muir,” he said, and quietly proceeded 
to take us in hand. Inside the door lead- 
ing to the Blue Room were several col- 
ored servants. Cameras and _ similar 
articles, they said, must be left at the 
office. After leaving several odds and 
ends in their care, we were again taken 
in hand by the Chief Usher. 

The Blue Room is the kind of room 
that would please most women. It is not 
especially large, but it has a homelike 
atmosphere about it. As I recall it, there 
were but two pictures on the walls, two 
former Presidents who faced each other, 
one a Democrat and the other a Re- 
publican. Everything matches, the car- 
pet, the wallpaper, furniture, etc. I wish 
I knew more about such things, but I 
don’t, so shan’t go into any more details. 

“You will please stand until Mrs. 
Roosevelt comes,” said Mr. Muir, after 
which he left us. There were ten of us 
in the party, including six lively high 
school students. In a little while they 
grew impatient and wanted to sit down. 
So did the rest of us, but I had visions 
of the First Lady catching us unawares. 
No, I said, that was too risky and so we 
stayed standing. By and by we heard 
someone approach us. “‘Here she comes,” 
I heard one boy say to another. 
said 
Mrs. Roosevelt as she entered the room. 
Mr. Muir first introduced her to me and 
I in turn to the others. I was a bit ex- 


“How do you do, everybody,” 


cited and forgot the names of some of 


the group, folk I had known for years 
and was my face red! But then it isn’t 
everyday that a rural pastor from the 
hills of Vermont makes introductions in 
the White House. Mrs. Roosevelt has 
an understanding way with her and we 
got over the matter very smoothly. 
The First Lady invited us to sit down 
and all found chairs except one young 
lad. There was a chair in one of the 
corners of the room, but it was rather a 
frail looking affair, something put there 
to fill in the space. Fearing lest he ap- 
pear bold and not wanting to make a 
“break,” he passed it up and continued 
to stand. Quick as a flash Mrs. Roose- 
velt took in the situation. ‘Young man,” 
she said, “‘grab that chair. It’s to sit in, 
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BY A. RITCHIE LOW 


not just to look at.” After that he felt 
better. 

Our hostess asked many questions. 
Where had we been? What had we seen? 
Had we been over to Mount Vernon? 
We hadn’t. We might go that afternoon, 
we intimated. Not being sure that it 
would be open she sent James, the col- 
ored servant, to find out. It would be 
too late to go that day, we were told, 





During Easter vacations from 
many New England towns, 
special trips are arranged 
for high school students to the 
Nation’s Capital. This story 
tells of more than one trip of 
this kind which the author 
has conducted ... and the 
people he has met... 











but we must certainly go in the morn- 
ing. And we did. 

While this talk was going on 
negro 


two 
butlers came in with some re- 
freshments. One served lemonade, the 
other cake and cookies. Mrs. Roosevelt 
did not indulge, but kept plying the 
boys with questions, so much so that 
instead of partaking of the food they 
kept up a flow of conversation. Presently 
the two darkies returned, ready to re- 
ceive the glasses and plates. The boys 
were not slow in taking in the situation. 
Instead of eating they had been listen- 
ing and talking, but now they were go- 
ing to make up for lost time! After all, 
it isn’t every day that high school stu- 
dents get an opportunity to eat a bite 
in the White House, and so they tem- 
porarily threw etiquette to the winds 
and drank and ate as fast as they could. 
They were taking no chances of some 
being returned to the kitchen. Our 
hostess smiled. She understood, having 
four boys of her own. 

Mr. Muir again made his entry 
twenty minutes later. ““Your next ap- 
pointment is ready, Mrs. Roosevelt,” he 
said. We all stood up, she again shook 
hands with us and wished us a happy 
time while in Washington. [here wasn’t 


a Democrat in the group. Remember 
we all came from Vermont, one of the 
two states carried by Taft back in 1912, 
but each one left the White House sing- 
ing her praises. She certainly made a 
hit with our farm boys. 

Next day we were introduced to the 
Vice-President. He’s an odd looking 
fellow, is tall, has a ruddy face, very 
bushy eyebrows and a beaked nose. If 
you saw him once you’d always remem- 
ber him. He’s not handsome by any 
means, but he’s pleasant to meet. He is 
the typical, breezy westerner, friendly, 
affable and a human, all-around fellow. 
A lady in our party presented him with 
a nice cake. She had won second prize 
in a cake contest back home. He thanked 
her, put it down on the table and then 
returned to have his picture taken with 
the rest of us. One of us whispered in 
his ear, that perhaps the lady would ap- 
preciate his holding the cake while the 
picture was being taken. Quick as a 
flash he went and got it. Had he been 
less friendly, no one should have dared 
make such a suggestion. 

Mrs. Garner was on hand, too. She 
is a short, lively sort of person, wears 
a lovely smile and has a kind word for 
everybody. At the time, Mrs. Alice 
Longworth’s Crowded Hours had just 
come out and I asked Mrs. Garner if 
she, would one day write her 
autobiography. She had known some of 
our nation’s greatest leaders, I reminded 
her, and had been in the swim of things 
for years and ought to have a corking 
good yarn to tell. ‘Nothing doing,” was 
her laconic reply. She would do the 
day’s work and then go home. She had 
no story to tell, at least in cold print! 

In the Senate Restaurant we later 
saw the Vice-President come in with 
the late Will Rogers. It was the first 
time I had seen Will, but I should have 
known him anywhere. He wore just an 
everyday sack suit and seemed to over- 
flow with vitality. He sat down, but 
didn’t stay put any longer than long 
enough to order his meal. He moved 
about considerably, saying a word here, 
shaking hands there. “Hello, Will,” 
came from every other table. Finally he 
sat down at the table opposite us with 
Bernard Baruch and the two seemed to 
be enjoying their visit. It was at the 
time Mr. Baruch was testifying before 


too, 








the munitions inquiry. I wanted ever so 
badly to get Rogers’ autograph and I 
might have got it by just asking the 
Vice-President for an introduction, but 
the plain truth is I was just too shy. 

Former President Hoover is a differ- 
ent sort of person. I met him in his 
office in the White House back in 1932, 
when I had charge of a group of high 
school students who presented him with 
a gift. He greatly surprised me. I ex- 
pected him to be a big, stout fellow. He 
isn’t that at all. He is tall, but is not 
larger than a man of his height should 
be. It seems to me that many of his 
photos are deceiving in this respect. 

He isn’t an easy speaker. One of our 
lads gave him some cans of Vermont 
maple syrup and he was duly appre- 
ciative, but didn’t say much in response. 
Had we seen all the sights? If not, let 
him know, he was fairly well-known in 
town! He seemed reserved, shy, reticent 
and not at all at ease. It may be that 
small talk bores him, at any rate he ap- 
peared bored. But he got through the 
ten minutes interview and the boys were 
glad to have shaken hands with a Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Ever meet Norman Thomas, Socialist 
leader? If you have, the chances are 
you liked him. He’s easy to meet, has a 
friendly, human way with him. Many 
Americans, who reject his ideas, like the 
man. One hot day in August he was in 
our community to deliver an address. 
He was to speak in a small, stuffy hall 
and I suggested that we take the chairs 
out to the lawn and speak there. A capi- 
tal idea, he said. But moving four hun- 
dred chairs is not an easy chore on a 
scorching hot day; but then it isn’t 
difficult like 


Norman Thomas to help. “Come on 


when you have fellows 
boys, let’s get at it,” he said and having 
said it grabbed two chairs. I really think 
he worked harder than any of the rest 
of us. Socialism isn’t exactly popular up 
our way, but Vermonters gave him a 
good hearing, if not many votes. 

If you are a churchgoer you probably 
at some time or other have heard of 
Dr. James Moffatt, the fellow 
translated the Bible into modern Eng- 
lish. Many modern clergymen use his 
translation nowadays. Moffatt has an 
international reputation as a scholar 
and churchman. A few of us younger 
ministers met him at a convocation up 
in Middlebury College some years ago 
and recently I heard this story from one 
of our group. 

He met this well-known theologian 
on the campus of Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City. He stopped 
him and said, ““How do you do?” The 
canny Scotchman merely said, “How do 


who 


you do?” rather gruffly and rather ab- 
sently. That seemed funny. This friend 
was the one who had arranged for the 
lectures he had delivered at Middlebury 
College. “‘My name’s Dougall,” he said. 
“Well,” replied the professor, “that’s a 
good Scotch name.” Having said that, 
it was obvious he intended to be on his 
way. 
“Dougall, 
“don’t 


Dougall,” 


remember 


he repeated, 
He then 
went on to say that he had interviewed 


him in his study some months before, 


you me?” 


relative to his lecturing in Vermont. 
“Have I Vermont?” asked 
Moffatt rather surprised. When assured 
that he most certainly had he repeated 
to himself over and over “‘Well, that is 
interesting.”” He was not trying to pull 


been to 


his leg, as the saying goes. It was a case 
of complete forgetfulness. So absorbed 
was he in his work that he had forgotten 
all about it! 

A preacher who has recently left the 
pulpit and taken the writing of 
novels is Lloyd C. Douglas. He is mak- 
ing the writing game. His 
Magnificent Obsession has been a best 


to 
good at 


seller for three years! When we met up 
in St. Johnsbury shortly before he left 
his church in Montreal, he told me he 
had taken eighteen months to write it. 


He was carrying on his other parish 





Bertrand Russell I found to have a 
mind as keen as a razor blade. Once you 
meet him you’re not likely to forget him. 
At the close of his lecture on The Outlook 


for Civilization, 1 took him to task one 


night for leaving out all reference to the 
Man of Nazareth. “Do you think that 
Jesus of Galilee has any message for this 
generation?” I wanted to know if he 
didn’t think He had some contribution 
to make. He was quiet for a moment or 
two, as though in deep meditation. 
Finally he looked up at me and said 
softly, “I think not.” I got the impres- 
sion that he really wanted to say “‘yes”’ 
but would have had to make so many 
qualifications that “‘no”’ came nearer to 
what he had in mind. 

This tall and 
clean shaven; he has a ruddy complex- 


English educator is 
ion, the tongue of a ready, fluent speaker 
and makes a very good impression. 
When it comes to possessing the ability 
to express himself he has few peers. I 
don’t, of course, agree with his point of 
view, but I always read his books with 
interest. 

Is the human race improving? Are 
people as kind as they used to be? Sir 


Wilfred Grenfell is certain that the 
trend is upward and that there is more 
kindness in the world than is ever 
spoken. We were riding recently in my 
little Ford, on the 
way to the radio 
station, where we 


were both to broad- 
cast. We happened 
to be passing a river 
“See that 
there?” 


nearby. 
river down 
asked the Labrador 
doctor. Continuing, 
he went to 
that if 
boys playing near 


the bank 


should accidentally 


on say 


one of the 


river’s 


fall in, every normal 
adult nearby would 


immediately do 

something to save 

Roland P.Carr him, even at the 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell. still hale and hearty after more than forty years of the isk of his own life. 
finest kind of service the world can ever know, among the fishermen of the Didn’t I believe 
Labrador and Newfoundland coasts has rebuilt a whole town in that? I nodded my 


Vermont where he now spends his summers 


work at the same time, a truly Hercu- 
lean task for any man. I offered to see 
him later to secure material for an inter- 
view, but apparently he wasn’t in the 
mood. It is probably true that his first 
novel has already brought in many more 
shekels than he ever earned in all his 
years in the pulpit. Glad of it. He has a 
message for this age and deserves success. 


head in approval. 
“That is why I say 
we are slowly improving, why practical 
Christianity is making its way in the 
world.” 

“Any man today,” says Dr. Grenfell, 
“in any place where the message of 
Christ has been carried faithfully, knows 
full well that he is a miserable quitter, if 
he lets an S.O.S. call go unanswered.” 
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BOOKS and POETRY 


(Continued from page 7) 





this makes me think of what I have said about 
poetry in my Preface to my “Collected Poems,” 
just being published.| Freedom makes Frost 
think of politics. Frost is always connecting 
politics and poetry, as the old Greeks were. 
So he sets “‘the lower classes free to be com- 
pletely taken care of by the upper classes.” 
He is often full of such laughter at the politi- 
cal revolution-mongers. He doesn’t need 
political freedom. All he needs is freedom in 
his material. 

Scholars and artists all have to have 
knowledge. But scholars go after theirs on 
lines laid down by logic, shopping around in 
books. Poets don’t have to do any such logi- 
cal thing. They just walk out in the fields, 
and they collect knowledge easily. They 
can’t escape it. It sticks to them all over. Like 
burrs. Poets find knowledge in “‘the wild free 
ways of wit and art.” Schoolboys know 
things in order, but poets know things out of 
time and space. 

Frost can’t leave politics and love alone. 
All he wants for America is originality and 
initiative. That’s why he hasn’t seen fit to 
climb on proletarian bandwagons. Those are 
carts full of ancient slavery. It is the same 
way with love, initiative and originality is 
what you want. A poem, too, like love and 
politics, stands on its own base. “Like a piece 
of ice on a hot stove the poem must ride on 
its own melting.”’ If there is any more sparing 
and yet more telling maker of figures of 
speech, I don’t know who it is! You can work 
over a poem, once it’s written, but you can’t 
worry a poem into existence. Running on its 
own life is the one thing needful for a good 
poem. If it goes on its own power, and car- 
ries its creator with it, a hundred readings 
and Lord knows how many years will never 
make it stale. 

Back to the beginning in politics and love 
and life. Repetition of the definition. 

That’s all Frost says in these fourteen hun- 
dred words of his. But it’s enough. It is at 
once a definition of his poems, of him, and of 
poets and poems everywhere. It is a fairly 
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large order. The sentences rankle and sparkle 
with life, and Frost says as much about 
something bigger than all of us add up 
Abraham said in his 


to as ever Lincoln 


address. 


THE GARDENER’S TRAVEL Book, by Edward 
I. Farrington. (Edited for the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. Hale, Cushman & Fiint. 
$2.50.) 

A painstaking guide book for the garden- 
minded. Chapters arranged by states, with 
sub-titles arranged by cities and towns. Over 
a hundred excellent photographs of parks 
and gardens. Information as to what horti- 
cultural fiestas take place, where, and when. 
The appendix lists public parks, arboretums, 
private gardens that are open to the public, 
and suggested readings. A good book for 
every gardener’s suitcase, anywhere, any 
time of year. 


A Goop Home wir Nice Peopte, by Jo- 
sephine Lawrence. (Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. $2.50.) 


A ruthless account of the modern relation- 
ship between maid and mistress. It gives a 
good many reasons why “‘a good home with 
nice people” is not more eagerly sought after 
by women who must earn their own living. 
The two types of mistresses are more extreme 
in their demands and more maddening in 
their personalities than you or I are, I hope, 
but there are enough familiar characteristics 
to make us wince just the same. 


Fancy Tuts, A NEw ENGLAND SKETCHBOOK, 
by Jack Frost. (Introduction by John P. Mar- 
quand, Waverly House, Boston, Mass. $1.50.) 


To all New Englanders, by birth or adop- 
tion, this book should be a valuable find. 
Jack Frost’s pen-and-ink sketches and run- 
ning text cover all the well-known New Eng- 
land shrines and many little known ones, 
which are equally interesting. Jewel-like 
fineness of line in this young artist’s work. 


POETRY 


There are all kinds of poems. Some of the 
best are ones you notice only gradually. 
They may come out of very common days. 
You may have walked through them for 
years. And then, one fine day, you begin to 
see a poem is there, finished and whole, in a 
small set of actions that mean a tremendous 
devotion to a paitern of good living you 
never had known existed. 

But there is another kind of poem. Ic dues 
not come out of a long practice of life. It 
comes into being suddenly, like a light sud- 
denly lit in the dark. It may be brief. But it 
may be so strong and beautiful that it will 
light up all your years to come. 

This is the kind of poem I have chosen to 


start this new YANKEE “Page of Poetry” 
with, 

You might like to know how this poem 
came about. Here is the story. A friend of 
mine was showing me through his house. It 
was an old house. The man had not lived in 
it since he was a boy. He is an old man. He 
likes poetry, but he is not a poet. He had 
been very self-possessed until he came to the 
last room of all. I noticed he had grown shy 
and awkward now. He did not say a thing. 
He bent over and took something out of a 
closet. Just then the sun, which had been 
behind lowering clouds all day, came out, 
and a low, level beam of it came in on the 
man’s white hair. And the same beam lit up 
what he had to show. It was the kind of long 
curl boys used to wear years ago. It was the 
brightest gold color I ever saw. That was all. 
The man put the curl away. He said nothing. 
I knew the curl had been his. And I also 
knew I had seen a poem. 

So I have written that poem down. It 
wasn’t easy to write. I knew I had to keep it 
from being sentimental. For the man has not 
one touch of sentimentality in his being. I 
must be plain and masculine as he was. But I 
must also say what that act meant and why 
it was a poem. Here is my try at it. You can 
judge it for yourselves. Maybe it is not so 
good a poem as the real act was. Poems often 
are not. Maybe it is better. Poems sometimes 
are. You decide. 


Tue Poem 


The man had seen enough of me to know me 
He had something in his house to show me, 
Something not revealed to everyone. 

The color of the hair on my small son 

Had set him off perhaps. We climbed the stairs 
Up to where he said his boyhood prayers 
Sixty years ago. For all the gioom, 

His eyes told me it was his favorite room. 


There was no bureau there, no chair or bed. 

The man bent over a closet, his white head 

Caught the westering light. He brought out a 
slim 

Box too slender for the hands on him, 

He fumbled with the cover, breathing fast, 

He got the cover up for me at last, 

And held out to me and the ebbing light 

The poem shut for years there out of sight. 


It was a boy’s long curl, fine as spun wire, 
The sunlight turned it to a spiralled fire, 

Hot and alive, it trembled in the hands 

Of him it was a part of once, its strands 
Rankled with life in each unfaded twist; 

The brother curls upon the man whose fist 
Gripped it were as white as snow and old 
Beside this lock of boy’s hair young and gold. 


In the sunset there I saw what a lie 
The years are as they crowd and hurry by. 
My friend, the man, was holding out to me 
Himself when he came only to my knee, 
Holding out his secret being kept 
Fresh as a cherub. While he worked and slept 
Into the dream of age, hid here apart, 
In this old house, there burned this hot young 
heart. 
Rosert P. TristRAM CorrFin. 


Epitor’s Note.— The Poem appears in Mr. 
Coffin’s Collected Poems announced for publica- 
tion April 3rd by MacMillan. 

















THE CONCORD COACH 


and the Abbot-Downing Company 


BY EDWIN BURGUM 


‘Tie oRIGIN of the Abbot-Down- 
ing Company was the advent of Lewis 
Downing of Lexington, Massachusetts, in 
1813. He started a shop on North Main 
Street in Concord, New Hampshire, and 
continued for a year or two as boss and all 
hands. 

In 1816, he purchased a large tract of land 
at the south end of Main Street and started a 
factory, employing ten or twelve men. To ful- 
fill his early desire to build coaches, he im- 
ported J. Stephen Abbot of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, a young man experienced in the 
art. The first coach to be built north of Salem 
was in 1827 and sold to John Shepard. 

When Mr. Downing died in 1873, business 
men, numbers of their employees and the 
uniting of a competing firm (Harvey, Mor- 
gan & Company) made what was afterwards 
known as Abbot-Downing Company, capi- 
talized at $400,000 and covering six acres of 
ground. 

We have no record of the coaches built by 
the Downings, but Abbot-Downing Com- 
pany built some over six hundred coaches up 
to 1900 and we know some were built since 
that date. Lewis Downing, Jr., estimated the 
combined product as three thousand. 

Previous to 1850, the ornaments on the 
coaches were of an inferior quality. Circus 
wagons and omnibuses were being elab- 
orately ornamented and opportunity was 
provided for similar work upon the coaches. 
In searching for talent in that line, Mr. 
George Main, who had charge of the paint- 
ing of coach bodies at J. S. & E. A. Abbot’s 
shops, found John Burgum, a young English- 
man, working upon an omnibus in a paint 
shop in Roxbury, Massachusetts. He secured 
him as chief ornamenter and he remained as 
such for fifty years. Through Mr. Burgum’s 
influence Thomas Yates of Birmingham, 
England, was added. Then came Major 
James E. Larkin, Edward Pierce, Pliny 
Fiske, and Charles T. B. Knowlton, all fine 
workmen. As occasion demanded this force 
was supplemented by the letterers, who were 
proficient in the art of scroll painting to a 
greater or less degree. Of these we might 
mention John H. Caswell, James H. Sanders, 
Benjamin S. Rolfe, and George B. Davis. 

The writer, born in 1858, son of John 
Burgum, found great pleasure in his teens to 
occupy many hours during school vacations 
in the ornamenter’s room at the Abbot- 
Downing Company’s shop, aiding his 
father; at times, no doubt, an interrogation 
point followed the word aiding. He would 
trace scroll patterns on coach bodies and do 


other minor operations, worked along in this 
way and was getting into the game as the 
company was getting out of it. 

The only coach he ever painted in full now 
rests in the rotunda of our local railroad sta- 


Jefferson Coolidge, 


tion. The designs used were made by his 
father many years ago and the combination 
of color is as was the vogue in coach-making 
times. 

This coach is the gift of the late Harold 
of Sandwich, New 
Hampshire, to the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, for exhibition purposes. It will be at 
the World’s Fair this year. The Pecketts at 
Franconia own one similar to it as does Mr. 
Goyette of Peterborough. 

There was recently purchased by a Cali- 
fornia party a coach body without a running 





W alorsage 


The author at work retouching one of the stage- 
coaches owned by Major A. Erland Goyette of 
Peterborough, N. H. 





Price List or Coacues Issuep Aspout 1870 
Mail coach, with leather boots, deck seat, 
brake, lamps and ornamental sides: 


To seat 12 inside $1,050.00 


To seat 9 inside (heavy) 975.00 
To seat 9 inside (medium) 900.00 
2 seats, 3 on a side or 3 seats 

2 on a side, to seat 6 inside... . 775.00 

App 
For deck seat on rear of coach $20.00 
For packing body only 12.00 
For packing coach complete 20.00 
Depuct 

If no brake aa $25.00 
If no lamps “a , 8.00 
If no deck seat 20.00 
If no ornamental paint 20.00 


Hotel coach, with window quarters and 
baggage binder, leather lining, no brake or 
lamps: 


To seat 12 inside $1,050.00 


To seat 9 inside 950.00 
App 

For brake $25.00 

For plush lining P 25.00 

For lamps... .. $15.00 to $45.00 












gear. It was fortunate men could be found 
who had worked for the company, still able 
to do the work, and it was quite fitting that 
the running part for next to the last body 
(one still remaining) should be ironed by 
Harry E. Houston, the grandson of Harry 
Houston who ironed the first. There were 
four generations of Houstons; Harry, his son 
Edwin H., his son Harry E., and his son 
George. All have worked upon the Concord 
coaches and all were blacksmiths. 

The painting of the coach body before the 
coming of the ready-mixed colors was some- 
thing more than stirring of paint and its ap- 
plication. The colors were in powder form 
only, and, as wanted, were ground in a hand 
power mill. They had few colors and if none 
were what was wished a proper combination 
would produce the one wanted. 

The coach body was first primed with a 
lead primer quite thin, that it might pene- 
trate the wood. After allowing a day or two 
to dry, a coat of lead was carefully brushed 
on, then another drying spell, and four or 
five coats of rough stuff added. In due course 
of time this was rubbed as smooth as glass 
with lump pumice and water, thoroughly 
washed and dried. It was then ready for the 
ground color, the latter depending upon the 
color chosen for the coach. After the applica- 
tion of two coats of color a coat of so-called 
quick drying varnish was given and allowed 
(in the early days) several days to dry. 

This was rubbed with ground pumice and 
water and taken to the ornamenter’s room. 

The color combination of a coach was 
varied. On the Overland Stage, red (Eng- 
lish vermilion) body and straw-color running 
gear prevailed. But the city coach was quite 
another thing. In 1878 there were sent to the 
Potter Palmer House in Chicago four coaches 
painted canary yellow throughout and upon 
each door was painted a picture of the house 
by John Burgum. The writer, when in Chi- 
cago in 1933, called upon the manager, and 
inquired if any of the coaches existed. He re- 
plied, “‘I much regret to have to say, none 
exist.” 

Carmine bodies and red running parts 
was a combination chosen by many of the 
best hotels. The ornamentation was neat, but 
not gaudy. The picture on each door was en- 
closed by a modest scroll and was (unless 
otherwise ordered) a scene from some good 
illustrator. 

Upon each side of the footboard, or driv- 
er’s seat, would often be the likeness of some 
prominent actress, as Lucca Neilson, Mary 
Anderson, Fanny Davenport, and others, all 
better known to the generations past. After 
ornamenting the coach it had two coats of 
varnish with (in the earlier days) quite a 
number of days between and a ten day dry- 
ing period for the final coat. 

It took the best part of twelve or fourteen 
ox hides of leather for boots and thorough- 
braces on a coach. 

Shipments of Concord coaches to South 
Africa, Australia, South America, Mexico, 
California, and our wild and wooly west, 
were, in the majority of cases, accompanied 
by harnesses from James R. Hill’s establish- 


ment in Concord, New Hampshire. 
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Something About Rainbows 


BY FOLGER W. FROST 


S apuaniten long ago rec- 
ognized the necessity of stocking its 
streams with artificially propagated 
trout. Because of the expense involved, 
these plantings at first consisted almost 
entirely of fry and fingerlings obtained 
from nearby commercial hatcheries. 
Transportation methods were crude, 
and the percentage of loss was terrific. 
Now the state has three modern hatch- 
eries of its own, and specially equipped 
trucks, that are virtually aquariums on 
wheels, deliver the trout to selected 
waters in greater safety than they may 
ever know again. 

When Mr. Fisherman sallies forth on 
the opening day of the season with a 
light heart and hopes of a heavy creel, 
his success will be the direct result of 
concentrated stocking operations, which 
through fair weather and foul have been 
going on ever since the ice went out of 
the streams. Come along with me and 
let’s see what moving day for the trout 
family is like. 

Daybreak finds a blustery wind, 
angrily buffeting a heavy, wet snowfall. 
Great Caesar’s ghost! What a day this 
is going to be on top of an open fish 
truck. The inner man well fortified with 
ambrosial native sausage, I climb into 
my car for the long drive to the hemlock 
clad valley of the Nepaug State Forest, 
where nestle the bright gray buildings of 
the Burlington Hatchery. In the garage, 
I find George busy filling the four fish 
compartments of our truck with spring 
water. These compartments are con- 
nected by screened outlets to a central 
drainage tank. A simple circulating unit, 
operated by a gasoline pump, draws the 
stale water from the bottom of each 
compartment and returns it, thoroughly 
aerated, to the top. This system is so 
effective that three hundred pounds of 
trout can be carried safely for stretches 
of eight or ten hours, provided the water 
is kept at a temperature of fifty degrees 
or lower. 

“Morning, George. Where do we go 
today?” 

*‘Load of two year Rainbows for the 
Housatonic. That means boat and live 
car work. Probably won’t get back till 
late.” 

In the boiler room the rest of the 
hatchery crew are hugging the furnace 
for a last-minute bit of warmth before 
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starting the marrow-freezing job of load- 
ing the trucks. As I finish hooking my 
rubber boots to the hip straps, the boss 
looks at his watch. 

“Eight o’clock. Well, I guess we'd 
better get going.” 





Connecticut State Board of Fisheries and Game 


The author netting two-year-old Rainbow Trout 
from hatchery truck 


Up at the big Rainbow pond we seine 
out a full three hundred pound load of 
two-year-olds and stow them in the 
truck. I check the count. Three hundred 
and forty. That makes an average of a 
little under a pound apiece. Some of 
them will run a pound and a half or 
more, but all are good, scrappy trout 
that are capable of giving the state’s 
piscatorial addicts something to think 
about before they are creeled. 

Soon after we leave the hatchery the 
snow turns into a stinging, blinding 
sleet. Shinnying up on top of the truck 
to look things over, I find that one of the 
faucets has clogged. Unscrewing it from 
the main pipe releases a stream of water 
that arcs twenty feet into the road. A 
piece of wire quickly clears the stoppage, 
but when I try to sneak the faucet home 
a shower of icy, fishy smelling water 
sprays my face and shoots up my sleeves. 
After thawing out my hands on the ex- 
haust pipe of the pump motor I lose no 
time in scrambling back into the com- 
parative warmth of the driver’s cab with 
George. 


As we cross the Naugatuck River I 
can look over the bridge and see miscel- 
laneous pieces of scrap iron, wagon 
wheels or what have you in the stream 
bed. It’s a depressing sight, but I can’t 
help suddenly laughing. George looks at 
me, a puzzled expression on his face. 
*‘What’s so funny?” 

“I’m just thinking what fools we’ve 
been to let our trout streams get so punk 
we have to cart the poor fish all over the 
state every year.” 

“Well, what are you going to do 
about it? A man who pays good money 
for his fishing license has a right to ex- 
pect something for it, and if trout won’t 
breed in most of our streams we’ve just 
got to put them in.” 

His argument is logical, but the truth 
is nonetheless unpleasant. The two 
major calamities that have made so 
many of our streams unable to support 
trout the year round are water pollution 
and the wanton deforestation of water- 
sheds. In deforested areas, melting snow 
and rainwater goes cascading down the 
hillsides to form floods that literally 
scour the bottoms of streams, destroying 
plant and insect life and making a 
shambles of spawning beds. In summer 
dry periods, these same streams may 
shrivel up to the merest trickle with 
water temperatures sometimes ranging 
over a thirty-degree daily spread. Where 
deforestation has been through fire, 
further damage often results from the 
addition of potash residue. The net 
result is that many of our once famous 
waters are now no more than pretty 
drainage ditches. 

This means that the State Board of 
Fisheries and Game has a dual responsi- 
bility; the long range job of stream im- 
provement and satisfying the ever pres- 
ent demands of some thirty thousand 
souls who pay some hundred thousand 
dollars a year in license fees, and are 
going to catch fish or know the reason 
why. 

It took a long time for the average 
angler to discover that even a seven-inch 
native brook trout with a fly in his lip 
will provide twice as much sport as the 
same fish with a long shanked hook and 
four inches of night crawler rammed 
down his gullet; but the swing from bait 
to fly fishing has been pronounced over 
the past decade and has been accom- 
panied by a demand for larger rather 
than just more trout. Further impetus 
was given this conception of sport for 
sport’s sake by the introduction of Rain- 
bow and Brown trout, which were wel- 
comed with open arms by Connecti- 
cut’s angling fraternity. 

Having established the fact that all 








three varieties could survive in suitable 
streams for at least the duration of the 
season, the next step was to determine 
the most efficient methods of planting 
them. With the results of a six-year 
stream survey as a working basis, in 
1933 there was undertaken the unique 
and now famous experiment of tagging 


some sixteen thousand trout and re- 
leasing them in _ thirty-five selected 
waters. With over five thousand tags 


returned by fishermen with data as to 
the date and place of the catch, it soon 
became apparent that not more than 
half the trout planted in a given year 
are caught, and that the catch is spread 
out over the whole season. More im- 
portant still, it was found that the ma- 
jority of tagged trout caught were taken 
the were 
planted. This upset the previous notion 
that when trout are put in a brook, 
wanderlust or the search for food soon 
spread them. 


close to spot where they 


changes in stocking 
resulted. The first was that 
wardens were ordered to spread the 
trout as evenly as possible along the 
streams in hand buckets, 
dumping whole truckloads near con- 
venient highway bridges. The second 
innovation was the use of floating live 
cars on the larger streams and rivers. 


Two radical 


methods 


These are miniature boats which hold 
up to a hundred adult trout. The warden 
guides them downstream by wading or 
rowing a boat and dips out the trout 
with a hand net, achieving an even 
wider distribution than is possible with 
buckets on the smaller brooks. These 
changes have been definitely successful, 
as lack of concentration both gives the 
trout a better chance of finding suffi- 
cient food and discourages the efforts 
of so-called sportsmen of the type that 
used to move in on the heels of fish 
trucks and strip pools clean. 

In the matter of stream improvement, 
Connecticut is making rapid strides. 
Under competent direction, crews of 
C.C.C. workers have built a series of 
experimental V dams and other struc- 
check and 
restore proper feeding and spawning 
conditions. The State Water Commis- 


tures designed to erosion 


sion is doing excellent work in the diffi- 
cult task of curbing and 
municipal pollution. The Forestry De- 
partment meanwhile has its hands full 
in the reclamation of watersheds through 
rigid forest fire control, the reforestation 


industrial 


Loading the floating boat for trout planting in 
Farmington River, West Branch, above Riverton 


instead of 


of state owned land, and persistent edu- 
cational work among farmers and land- 
owners. 

This train of thought is interrupted 
by our arrival at West Cornwall where 
the County Warden is waiting for us. 
Through the plate glass window in one 
of the compartments he peers critically 
at our passengers and gives a nod of 
approval. ‘‘Not so bad.” 

“What do you mean, not so bad?” 
comes back George, who takes a vood 
deal of pride in the output of the hatch- 
ery. ““I suppose you think they ought to 
be two feet long and weigh ten pounds 
apiece!’ Seth grins, but says nothing. 

In a few moments we are joined by 
two deputy wardens, and our little 
caravan heads up the River Road for the 
old Kaolin Bridge. The still 
swollen with the melting snows of many 
hill- 


sides, and navigating a heavy rowboat 


river is 


Connecticut and Massachusetts 
and live car through its tortuous chan- 
nels is no job for a tenderfoot. We unlash 
the boat from Seth’s trailer and slide it 
into the water. The live car follows, and 
is quickly filled with a load of thrashing 
Rainbows. Seth and Ray pull on waders 
and cork lined jackets and give the word 
to shove off. Harding and I go up on the 
bridge with a long rope we have tied to 
the painter and warp the boat out be- 
yond the boulders that stud the shore 
line. With a last look to plan his course, 
Seth cuts loose and jumps to his oars as 
the boat starts downstream like a scared 
rabbit. 


The rest of us follow in the truck, 
stopping twice more to reload the live 
car, and then head for West Cornwall to 
wait at the old covered bridge, built 
more than a century ago from the design 
of Ithiel Towne of New Haven and one 
of the very few remaining in the state. 

After several more stops to restock the 
live car we come at last to Cornwall 
Bridge. Here is the of the 
Towne covered bridge, which was torn 
from its 


site other 


foundations and ground to 
splinters by a merciless barrage of ice in 
the 1936 flood. High overhead, towers 
the enormous concrete span which links 
the towns of Cornwall and Sharon. To 
the motorist it may be a boon, but in the 
affections of countless fishermen who 
love this spot, it can never replace the 


old 


shadows they were wont to lay their 


covered bridge beneath whose 
casts for the big fellows. 

Seth and Ray presently heave in sight 
around a bend in the river and ease up 
to the bank. All hands give a lift, and in 
short order the boat is lashed securely on 
the trailer and the other gear stowed 
away. With a farewell wave and a “So 
long, boys,”’ the wardens head for home 
while George and I start the long trek 
back to the hatchery. Now at last I can 
relax, and soothed by the truck’s easy 
rumble soon doze off into pleasant 
dreams of balmy spring evenings on this 
Housatonic; dreams of 
Mayflies 


ceremonial dance to the music of swift 


same singing 


reels and performing their 


running water. 
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Old Cape Cod House 
In Southern 
New Hampshire 


LIKE A BARGAIN? 





Cost $7000 to Buy and 
Renovate 


Owner removed and 
WILL SELL for $3500 





Four acres on lightly travelled black road, brook in 
arden. Six rooms, fireplaces, bath, driven well, guest 
fouse, garage. Reply: 

Box RE9, Yankee, 321 Park Sq. Bidg., Boston, Mass. 











Of YANKEE's advertising 
department .. . 


because ... this small advertisement in our 
March issue brought over forty inquiries in less 
than ten days after its appearance . . . from as 
far West as Milwaukee and as far South as 
Atlanta. 

These inquiries came by every known means 
of communication: air-mail, telegraph, tele- 
phone, registered letter, plain letter, and per- 
sonal call. On Wednesday, March first, there 
were four inquirers in our Boston office at one 
time ... all asking about this place. 

Many of the inquiries brought with them 
stamped envelopes for reply — a slight indica- 
tion of the high quality of same. 

We do not feel that inquiries are the sole 
measure of an advertisement... and never 
have felt that. But we do believe that response of 
this kind does indicate reader interest of the 
right sort in YANKEE and that really counts 


YANKEE, Inc. 
Dublin, N. H. 
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Westen §<lectruc 
~~~~~~~~~HEARING AIDS 
Ortho-Technic Models 


@ Designed by Bell Telephone Laboratories. Manu- 
factured by Western Electric, makers of Bell Telephones 
for more than 50 years. No hearing aid could carry more 
prestige and assurance of quality. 


@ Bone or air conduction. Assembled according to indi- 
vidual requirements after Audiometer test. 


° Write for further information or come in for free 
ter test and di ation. 





THE HEARING AIDS CO. OF N. E. 


41 Winter Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Room 811 LiBerty 2175 


LL ONaa—GNGa—N—L—NN 






DECORATIVE DECALCOMANIA TRANSFERS 


Imported Designs of all by one Types— Flowers, Figures, Birds, 
arquetry, Juveniles, , Der Furniture, Doors,’ Walls. 
Trays and what not. 
Catalog with 800 illustrations in Color sent for 25¢ 
Deductibie on first purchase of $1.00 or more 


L. C. WELLS, Dept. YK-93, 25 E. 26th Street. N. Y.C 
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Varnum House, East Greenwich, R. I. 


is the former home of Major General James 
Mitchell Varnum, born in Dracut, Mass., in 
1748, distinguished Revolutionary soldier 
and citizen. Here, he and the gracious 
“Patty” Varnum, his wife, entertained many 
a prominent visitor of the day. . 
cluding Washington, Rochambeau, 
fayette, Greene, D’Estaing, 
Blanchard. 

Following the General’s death the house 


. in- 
La- 


Sullivan, and 


passed successively to the ownership of the 
Clarkes, Braytons, Bowens and 
Harts, each in turn adding to its beauty and 
interest. 

At present this outstanding house is owned 
and managed by the Varnum Continentals, 
Inc., a military command with 
headquarters in the East Greenwich armory 

. whose object is “To perpetuate the 
customs, uniforms, and traditions of the 
American Revolution, and thereby and in 
other ways encourage patriotism among the 
people.” 

Visitors are all times and 
participation in the restoration is invited by 
Howard V. Allen, Commandant, Box 469, 
East Greenwich, R. I. Other sponsors of this 
project are: 


Greenes, 


colonial 


welcome at 


His Excellency, William H. Vanderbilt, Gover- 
nor of Rhode Island. 

Rt. Rev. James De Wolf Perry, Bishop of Rhode 
Island Diocese, Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Rhode Island. 

Rev. Henry M. Wriston, D.D., President, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Hon. Ira Lloyd Letts, Former Justice, 

District Court, Providence, R. I. 

Hon. Arthur M. McCrillis, Past President Gen- 
eral, Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. 

Mr. Philip C. Wentworth, Governor, Society of 
Colonial Wars, Providence, R. I. 

Col. Henry D. C. Dubois, President, Rhode 
Island Society, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, Providence, R. I. 


U. S. 


Col. Archibald C. Matteson, Former U. S 
District Attorney, Providence, R. I. 

Hon. John W. Haley, Rhode Island Historian, 
Providence, R. I. 

Col. Winfield Scott Solomon, Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. John T. Gardiner, State Regent, Rhode 
Island Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Exeter, R. I. 

Rev. Charles A. Meader, Rector, St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Col. Thomas Casey Greene, Commander 

Kentish Guards, East Greenwich, R. I. 

Mr. Arthur B. Lisle, President, Rhode Island 
Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities, Warwick, R. I. 

Hon. George R. Hanaford, President, 
Council, East Greenwich, R. I. 

Robert Taylor Varnum, Esq., Pomfret Centre, 
Conn. 


Town 


Miss Amy Lenox Varnum, Newport, R. I. 

Mrs. Edward de Rose, New York City, N. Y. 

Mr. William Greene Roelker, Warwick, R. I. 

Mr. Robert H. Champlin, Jr., West Warwick, 
zm, &. 

Mr. William Congdon Fry, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Dana Lawrence, North Kingstown, R. I. 

Mrs. Emil A. Stevens, Regent, General Na- 
thanael Greene Chapter, D. A. R., East 
Greenwich, R. I. 

Dr. Arthur M. Potter, Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Maurice K. Washburn, Warwick, R. I. 

Mrs. Myron F. Fessenden, President, Garden 
Club of East Greenwich, R. I. 

Hon. Addison P. Munroe, Providence, R. I. 

Miss Jane A. Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Louis H. C. Huntoon, Warwick, R. I. 

Mrs. Fred Lincoln Smith, Rhode Island 
Regent, ““Kenmore,” Fredericksburg, Va., 
Pawtuxet, R. I. 

Rev. Ira W. Le Baron, D.D., 
The East Greenwich Academy, 
wich, R. I. 

Mr. Norman B. Smith, President, 
Hall Company, Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Charles J. Hill, President, Rhode 
Society, American Revolution, 


Headmaster, 
East Green- 
The J. C. 


Island 
Sons of the 




















APRIL FOOL INV 


 - FOLKS take their leisure 
time activities seriously; others pursue 
them because hobbies are frivolous and 
lighthearted. Russell E. Oakes, of 
Waukesha, Wis., combines them both. 
He has made a serious hobby out of 
being hilariously frivolous. 


ENTIONS 


Maybe that sounds queer, but Mr. 
Oakes “‘invents” things. Purposely, and 
with malice behind every move, he sets 
out to fill long-felt wants; to create ob- 


jects which are a boon to humanity 


and a source of endless amusement to 
his friends. 


by ROBERT G. SILBAR 


Mr. Oakes, better known under his 
soubriquet as the “Professor,”’ is the man 
who invented the hydraulic cigarette 
lighter, the hairbrush for baldheaded 
men, the automatic fly shoosher for 
pict sandwiches, the revolving spa- 
ghetti fork, and the sanitary doughnut 


; 
| 
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Granddaddy of the famous Oakes’ inventions is the hydraulic cigarette lighter, which operates on the principle that while you may run out of gasoline, 
you seldom are far from water. The liquid is poured into the receptacle (funnel) at the top, flows through the aqueduct (hose) to a spray head, where it 
spills out on a sponge. Ass the sponge gets heavy with water it raises the gate of the mouse cage. The mouse, seeing a piece of cheese, jumps out, landing 
on a paddle, on one end of a lever. The other end has a pin which pricks the balloon, allowing a weight to fall, revolving an emery wheel on which @ 
firing unit (match) is held. The special safety feature at the very end is a lid which lifts up, disclosing a box of matches which can always be used, 
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dunker which eliminates wet fingertips. Ignoring the 
heckling of scoffers as well as their howls of glee, the 
*“*Professor” fiendishly hides from the world in his 
basement workshop, and, during his spare moments, 
makes a hobby of letting his inventive genius run wild. 
Just how wild is a matter of conjecture. 

**Professor” Oakes’ fame as an “inventor” has 
reached Hollywood, where he recently made a 
series of movie short subjects. He has been guest artist 
on several national radio programs. His inventions 
have attracted the attention of “scandal sheet”? and 
newsreel editors and also popular science journals. 

Grandfather of all his inventions —a_ hydraulic 
cigarette lighter — is the one which started Mr. Oakes 
on his hobby activity. He developed the dev to 
enliven a sales convention a few years ago — a con- 
vention which could have been tremendously dull 
otherwise. In his more sober daytime moments, Mr. 
Oakes is an advertising man in Milwaukee and as such 
had to participate in that sales convention. Plenty tired 
of dry-as-dust speeches, he decided a laugh or two was 
needed. The cigarette lighter operates with a hy- 
draulic principle, he solemnly told those salesmen, 
because, while you may run out of gasoline, you 
seldom run out of water. 

Deliberately and scientifically, the ‘‘Professor’’ goes 
about his inventing. He sits down with a definite need 
in front of him, and then works out a method of solving 
that need. 

How to capitalize on his hobby has not been any 
question to Mr. Oakes. His friends wanted to see his 
inventions, and hear about them — which is half the 
fun. He was invited to speak before clubs and organiza- 
tions and soon found himself in the réle of a popular 
after-dinner speaker. Only, his technique is different. 
He usually appears in a formal frock coat and wing 
collar and is introduced very solemnly as an eminent 
scientist and inventor, who will speak on some such 
weighty subject as ““Modern Inventions and Their 
Effect on the Manner of Human Life.” His audience 
usually listens to his few serious opening remarks 
with some apprehension. As he warms to his topic, 
however, he turns to his inventions. There may be a 
suppressed titter or two when some member of the 
audience first begins to suspect that the speaker is a bit 
balmy. And then, when they find out that the “Pro- 
fessor” is offering unmistakable fun, his speech settles 
down to the accompaniment of a continuous rumble 
of laughs and chuckles. 

“T have a double opportunity for satisfactorily oc- 
cupying my leisure hours,” he says, “‘ — the fun I get 
out of creating my stuff and the fun I have giving fun 
to other folks when I show ’em my inventions.” 


(Top) The chatter-eliminator, for those who may be disturbed at 

the movies by a talkative couple behind them. The horns point 

toward the screen. In case the movie is no good, Mr. Oakes 

reverses the direction of the horns, and then he can hear perfectly 
what is being said behind him 


(Center) The automatic pie crimper, which is suspiciously like a 
pait of false teeth, puts a crimp in the edge of pies neatly and 
precisely — one of Mr. Oakes’ “nut” inventions for housewives 


(Bottom) For those persons bothered with insomnia, and yet who 

are too lazy to count sheep, Mr. Oakes has perfected an auto- 

matic counter, which relieves the person of worry for fear he may 
miss One sheep passing in review 





tom FoRTand 
CONVENIENCE 


The GEORGE 


WASHINGTON 
HOTEL 


Lexington Ave. at 23rd St. 
Shadowed by the lofty 
Metropolitan Life Tower 
Reach the Fair by Subway 
and “L”—25 minutes 
— 5¢ fare 


Cool and spacious roof — 
air conditioned Restaurants, 
lobby and lounges. 


Single Rooms /rom$3.00 daily 
Double Rooms /rom $5.00 daily 
All rooms with private bath or shower 


“ ed 
Supervue Map of New York, free 


Write for booklet and 


CuHaRLes W. SCHWEFEL, 
Managing Director 
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BIG TREE MOVING 
—to help you fill that “lonesome 
place against the sky”’ (caused by the 
hurricane) . . . or to relocate some 
favorite tree. 


A New England organization specializ- 
ing in the Care of Trees for 43 years. 


H.L-FROS TQRRHIGGINS cor 


20 MILL ST., ARLINGTON © ARLINGTON 1410 
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FOR SUMMER RENT 
FITZWILLIAM, N. H. 


Lovety old ten-room house, built in 1805 
available from late June until after Labor 
Day. Overlooking quaint Fitzwilliam Com- 
with beautiful Mt. 


Monadnock. Seven bedrooms, two screened 


mon, view including 


porches, modern plumbing, electric lights, 
two-car garage. Reasonable rental. 
BOX RET, YANKEE 
321 Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 











| BESIDES THE FUN | 


OF RUNNING 


BY CLARENCE DEMAR 


S. VERAL YEARS AGO, noting the 
number of places we went to run, a sports 
writer commented: ““When DeMar and Jim 
Henigan get through racing they ought to 
qualify as New England guides.” But 
usually become so excited in the contests 


we 


that the routes are not remembered unless 
repeated from year to year. However, some 
incidents about the races are so unusual o1 
amusing that they are easy to recall. 

For instance, instruction from the man- 
agement of races is usually brief and clear, 
but by contrast there was the cross-country 
race in Franklin Park, Boston, where they 
told us to go between the red and white 
flags, but that there were also some red flags 
to mark the golf course and to use our own 


judgment about these! 


Then in Cincinnati 
they informed a local field and myself that 
there was to be no running on the sidewalk. 
But they neglected to enforce it, so I seemed 
to be the only one in the street all the time. 
Over in Holland at the 1928 Olympics they 
issued strict rules not to jump in the canals 
(covered with green scum that looked like 
chewed spinach). Then they got out supple- 
mentary instructions not to jump in the 
river, either. (There was a sluggish stream 
along the course which was probably classed 
as a river.) 

As our racing is under the A. A. U.., 
are usually opposed to athletes making any 


who 


money, there is often a chance to laugh at 
bill. 


too, I have risked my amateur card to take 


someone else’s expense Occasionally 
part in a race not sanctioned by the Amateur 
Union. Once at Vermont, | 
tried to get them to go through this formality 


and pay the ten dollars, but the judge in 


Fairhaven, 


charge of the field day simply laughed that 
their meet was more strictly amateur than 
under the A. A. U., for they didn’t even pay 
expenses anyone but me. Incidentally, 
after the A. A. U. Moguls read of that vic- 
tory I got out of the jam by simply saying 


to 


that I had refused the prize! 

Not all the fun over expenses has to do 
with big items. On one of my four trips to 
Berwick, Pennsylvania, where that classy, 
Thanksgiving race is so well managed by the 
MacCrae, I the 
taurant as told and ordered a hearty break- 


Scotchman, entered res- 
fast. But the waitress sternly said that the 
runners were limited to fifty cents for that 
meal; I'd have to reduce my order by ten 
cents. I finally compromised by paying the 
extra dime out of my own pocket. 

And in 1917 after I had won the Brockton 
Fair marathon, then under the management 
of the strict old amateur school, I tried to 


| enter the refreshment tent, but was repulsed 


| 


with the comment that hangers-on must 


(Continued on page 37) 


WHAT DO YOU EXPECT 


OF A VACATION? 





GET THEM ALL IN 


PEACEFUL LAKES 


where you can swim, 
boat, fish to your 
heart’s content. 
There are smart 
hotels, rustic camps 
and comfortable cot- 
Take your 
choice of pleasures 
in Maine! 


tages. 





BEAUTIFUL SEA 


with cozy harbors, 
wide, uncrowded 
beaches and fun for 
1 everybody. Tempt- 
; ing Maine seafood 
— straight from the 
cold, clean waters 
to your table. 








GIANT MOUNTAINS 
that tower above 
the graceful valleys. 
Good, scenic roads 


that invite you on 
and on. You can 
hike, climb, camp, 


ride. Play tennis or 
golf in Maine. Send 
the coupon! 












SEE THE 
MAINE EXHIBIT 
AT THE 
WORLD'S FAIR 


THEN SEE MAINE! 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, Department 622 


St. John Street, Portland, Maine 


Please send me the new, illustrated Official 
Maine Vacation Guide for 1939. 








Name man —— - 
Address 
City State 

FREE 







BOOK 


rmont 


An illustrated preview of your Vermont vacation 
32 pages of pictures in color, with informative 
text and listing of other free official publications 
Write PUBLICITY SERVICE, 16 State House. 
Montpelier, Vt. 


The Inn Unique — Crawford Notch 


WELCOMES WINTER 
Writers 


Typist here 


Skiers 


Good runs handy 


Resters 
Breakfast in bed 


® Speciel YANKEE Retes © 


MOREY — Keeper of the inn 
— Texless Land for Sale — 
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KNITTING YARNS 


OF DISTINCTION 


for hand loom weaving and 
rugs— ALL WOOL. Ask 
us about our afghan sets. 
Write to us without obliga- 
tion and we will mail you 
a complete line of samples showing many 
lovely shades. 


CONCORD WORSTED MILLS 
CONCORD, N. H. 








WANTED 


Old Penny 


MECHANICAL BANKS 





Few people realize the value of these mechani- 
cal banks. Always furnish description and 
name if possible. 


JAS. C. JONES 
10902 Edgewater Dr. Cleveland, Ohio 











JOHNS GEM CUTTER 
Comaoenss. Portable, Machine fee < Cc mocting 
abochon and Faceted 

Price, tectedinn all abrasives, water _ etc., 
$18.55. Price with calibrated 192 angle facet attach 
ment, $27.50. (Above prices do not include motor.) 
Send for hee folder or send 25c for interesting, illus 
trated, instruction booklet, describing the fascinating 
art of Gem Cutting. Refunded upon ald 


THE JOHNS COMPANY S°tscr"icenty. Mo. 
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for hand knitting, also yarns | 








SPLIT-LOG FURNITURE 


Here's one way of putting your hurricane timber 
to good use and have a swell time besides 


BY L. R. 


I. ONE is handy with tools, split-log 
furniture can easily be made at home where 
its manufacture can be a pleasing diversion. 
However, if one wishes to obtain it elsewhere, 


| there are capable workmen and small wood- 


working shops in all localities where credita- 
ble work is done. The wood from almost all 
species of trees is suitable, but the woods 
lightest in weight are the best. Among these 
are aspen, cedar, fir, spruce, or any of the 
pines. Logs should be uniform and about six 


| inches in diameter, although other sizes can 





be made to fit. Bark should be peeled and 
the logs well-seasoned or kiln dried. 

The term split-log here designates a divi- 
sion such as half a log. Splitting in this sense 
does not mean forcing apart by the use of 
wedges. 
straight enough to get satisfactory material 


In most woods the grain is not 


with this method. The logs should be ripped 
on a saw, which is a small mill operation. 
Mill work should also include enough 
































MORRIS 


edging to remove taper and make edges 
parallel. 

As a substitute for natural logs turned 
cores from veneer stock are good. Also 
turned logs from which so many of our 
present day cabins are made. An advantage 
of such material is its uniformity. Furniture 
made from it has a more finished appearance 
than that from the natural log. 

For a finish keep the natural wood, pro- 
tecting the surface occasionally with a coat- 
ing of wax. The newness will gradually dis- 
appear, leaving a patina that only time and 
use can produce. 

The purpose here is not to furnish detailed 
instruction for making split-log furniture, 
but to give a fairly accurate description and 
acquaint people with the design and its 
possibilities. 
that by studying tHe illustrations, one can 
easily determine how ‘each piece is put 


The construction is so simple 


together. 
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Besides The Fun of Running 


(Continued from page 35) 





keep out. Finally, explaining that I was the 
victor, I was allowed a cup of coffee. 

Usually, other runners give too much 
competition for me to have time to laugh at 
them; but I sometimes chuckle at the young- 
ster who having dropped out after running 
at my side for five miles came around after- 
wards and complained that I made such 
hard work of running and planked my feet 
down so hard that it made him nervous so 
he had to quit. Then, at a track race in the 
Yankee Stadium, about 1925, a Millrose 
runner at my heels, whined and puffed, 
“Don’t go so fast, DeMar, you'll get us all 
tired out!” 

Probably I have done many things that 
others can laugh about, but I especially re- 
call a couple. Once, I arrived ten minutes 
late for a race from Arlington to Acton, 
Massachusetts, but ran anyhow, finishing 
back of runners, who have never beaten me 
before or since, and being so much in the rut 
for awhile that a small boy planked himself 
squarely in the road in front of me, with 
book and pencil and demanded an auto- 
graph. By contrast, one time I got my many 
athletic dates confused and went to Somers- 
worth, New Hampshire, a week ahead, and 
gave some newspapers a chance to fill space 
with the unusual. 

Sometimes the unexpected happens. At 
Glace Bay, Cape Bretton, on Queen Vic- 
toria’s birthday, the 24th of May, I had to 
buy a pair of gloves to keep comfortable in 
the race. Then, on the outskirts of Houston, 
Texas, they started the race with a loaded 
gun. And it went off first try, too! Out in 
Los Angeles the Hopi Indians wanted the 
rule that no one be given water during the 
race. I said that I didn’t think any one could 
run that far under the California sun with- 
out at least moistening his mouth, so they 
generously gave in. However, I had the 
official water wagon all to myself while the 
Indians proceeded to do what I thought im- 
possible. Their generous sportsmanship is 
marked, because they are used to the desert 
and had they insisted on the no-water rule I 
might have had to quit, for the first time, 
instead of winning. 

I do not recall anything positively unfair 
in any of the contests, which is one of the 
things that endears the game to me and 
makes me more willing that my boys may 
run sometime. However, I chuckle whenever 
I recall a trick, played at a celebration in a 
suburb of Baltimore where they had a mara- 
thon in connection with the tercentenary of 
the town’s founding. Commenting on the 
pictures of the founder in many windows, a 
leading man explained to me that they had 
searched in Washington and the old country 
for a likeness of the man, but could only find 
a portrait of his nephew, which they had 
used, labeling him as the founder. “Didn't 
I think that was near enough!” 





S.S.P. CHOISA 


CAFE DES INVALIDES 


after-effects. 


S. S. 


110 BROOKLINE AVENUE 








Three Superb Coffees 


Now in Vacuum-pack tins 
to assure Roaster-freshness 


S.S.P. MOCHA & JAVA 


Not many small expenditures give as much pleasure as the few 
extra cents spent for this blend of the world’s finest coffees. 


Mocha and Java added to selected South and Central American 
coffees is responsible for its delicious flavor. 


“If coffee keeps you awake, try Cafe des Invalides,” 
for after-dinner or evening service. It is famous for having the 
delicious flavor of fine coffee, but, many find, without the usual 


PIERCE CoO. 


Postage 
Extra 


lib. tin 42¢e 


Postage 
Extra 


lb. tn 3O00e 
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a favorite 


BOSTON 
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* Come One — Come All 7 


A Bit of OLD MEXICO in NEW ENGLAND 


At the 
Seventh Annual 


OPENING DAY 2 TO 10 P.M 


HE big Spring Flower Show of 

the Rhode Island Federation of 
Garden Clubs offers a real oppor- 
tunity to Yankees who like to 
travel but lack what it takes. A 
marketplace from a little 
Mexican town complete 
an old church, orchids, gaily col- 
ored gourds, patios, even a donkey 


with panniers 


feel the 


* The 


Rhode Island Flower Show 


all so completely 
in character that you will almost 
friendly 
Here is a chance to get away from 
April flowers for a few hours 


1300 members of the 29 
federated garden clubs in Rhode 
Island invite you to come and en- 


April 12 te 
15 inclusive 


OTHER DAYS 10 A.M. TO 10 P.M. 
joy the artistry and horticulture 


Mexican sun . 
tickets in advance for only 60c 
At the door the price will be $1.00 
Address J. T. Davis, 1111 North 
Main Street, Providence, R. I., for 
advance-sale tickets at the special 
price 


RHODE ISLAND AUDITORIUM, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


* Come One — Come All * 


SSKAESAALAAAAAA SASS SS eS 


Usually when we go places we find other 
attractions besides running and some of these 
events are both unique and interesting. For 
instance, down near Bangor, Maine, after a 
Protestant Church fair, 
there was an opportunity to throw eggs at a 
man’s head at three for a dime. 
was offered for success, aside from the pious 


short race at some 
No reward 


thrill of having been a good shot! 

Out in Cleveland, Ohio, there 
egg-tossing contest to see which pair could 
play catch with the fragile things at the 
greatest distance. Intrigued by the novelty, 
another marathoner and I entered, but were 
soon eliminated by a messy muff. 

However, I think that the most novel side 
field day in 


was an 


attraction was at an Italian 


Rutland, Vermont, on Assumption Day. 
After the race, among other events and con- 
tests, including a greased pig, they also had a 
greased flagpole. On this pole beneath the 
American flag was a choice ham to become 
the property of anyone who could overcome 
the slippery mess and grab it. Somehow, the 
feeling persisted with me that the event was 
slightly disrespectful to Old Glory. Yet I 
have never heard of our various patriotic 
bodies protesting and, come to think of it, 
has not our beautiful emblem always waved 
hams, although they are 
usually tied right below it? 

Yes, besides the marathon, itself, there is 
apt to be fun and always something to laugh 


over some not 


about on our many trips. 


> 
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YANKEE 















Moke PEOPLE 


Moke FUN 
in this sturdy boat 














© Otp Town Boats take a tremendous 
load for their size. They’re trim craft, 
with graceful lines for speed and com- 
fort. Built and braced to stand the 
heaviest outboard motors. 

You never have to baby an Old 
Town. There are tough, fast, open- 
deck models for sport. Big seaworthy 
boats for the family. Made of the finest 
materials by expert craftsmen. 

ort, 
FREE CATALOG omc oar se 


the family, and all kinds of Canoes, Out- 
board Boats, rowboats, dinghies. Write to- 
day. Address Old Town Canoe Company, 
587 Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Boats’ 


OLYMPUS | 
LODGE routs 


GREAT EAST LAKE, MAINE 
Brother Camp 





Sister Camp 


Unusually low priced camps for children six- 
sixteen. Operating costs permit reduction to 
campers registered by early April. Write for 
booklets, rates, and pictures describing our 
four unique features. Special Nature Study 
directed by Horace Taylor. 


CLARENCE LANGLEY, Director 
178 Newbury Street 
BOSTON . _MASSACH USETTS 





CAMP ABEN A BELGRADE LAKES 


One of the oldest girls’ camps in we... + be ae 
and historic location on pine-wooded shores Sailing, 
swimming, canoeing, golf. Skilled instruction in 
riding and fencing. Camping trips; excursions. All 
sports. Activities in crafts, music, dramatics, dancing. 
Tutoring de partment offers all subjects. Separate 
quarters for juniors. Large and experie need staff “ 
counselors. Girls 5-18. Catalogue. Mrs. Wm. V. 
Strong, Woodbridge, New Jersey. 


NAGARDA — A Farm Camp 


Open the year round. Home, camp, and farm in one 
happy project for twenty children, four to ten years. 
Progressive, nicely adapted to the needs of each child. 
Excellent food — special aiet, if necessary. Interesting 
activities. Shetland pony. Rates reasonable. Tutoring 
if desired (extra). For information address: Ethel W. 
Wage, Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga., or Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert A. Wage, Camp Nagarda, Lisbon, 
Maine. 


THE NAUTICAL CAMPS OF OLD CAPE COD 


Expert, friendly leadership. Informal, homelike at- 
mosphere. An eight weeks’ adventure on breezy, sunny 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 

BONNIE DUNE for 35 boys, 8 to 14 
CHEQUESSET for 50 girls, 7 to 17 
25th and 26th seasons. 

















- So. Dennis 


Wellfleet. 
Tuition $325, no extras. 











Me. and Mrs. Dwight L. Rogers, 403 Lloyd Ave., Providence, R. I. 
**The Seashore Camp 
© Girls"’ 


T- LEDGE °F 
ORR'S ISLAND, MAINE 


Beautiful Casco Bay. Every activity in charge of an 
expert. Sailing, Horsemanship, Woodcraft witha Maine 
ee. Counselor Training course 

Aodern sanitation. Splendid equipment. Good Food. 
Mature counselors. 

TAM-A-RACK, separate camp for boys. 

Booklet of each on request 
MRS. NELL BARNES KNORR 

375 Highland Ave., Box Y-4, South Portiand, Me. 
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Hung up; or why you should always tip the canoe downstream when foundering. 





Thomas D. Cabot 


A little expert tinkering 


will make her seaworthy again by next weekend 


W HITE-W ATER CANOEING 
BY GWENDOLINE KEENE 


Wrarre -WATER CANOEING Starts 


in the early spring because that is the best 
time for high water. April and May are the 
favorite months, with warm sunshine, birds 
trilling like mad and fruit trees bursting into 
bloom. 

Though the sport has been known in 
New England for at least a quarter of a 
century, it has come into popularity only 
recently. Four years ago Thomas D, Cabot 
and John C. Phillips of Boston wrote Quick 
Water and Smooth, a first-and-last-word guide- 
book to some one hundred and sixty-five 
New England streams. Much of New Eng- 
land’s canoeing is done by members of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, which has a 
regular schedule of trips each spring at- 
tended by several hundred, but many 
independent canoeists, armed with the guide- 
book, are running streams on their own. 

The technique of the sport is simple. It 
consists of getting into your canoe, easing 
into the current and at once locking wills 
with the river. By various manoeuvers you 
somehow or other dodge boulders, haystacks, 
eddies, whirlpools, overhanging branches, 
fallen trees and assorted débris and come out 
at the other end intact if not dry, and with 
your canoe, if possible, still afloat. 

Old-fashioned deckless canoes are fa- 
vored, and are cheaper to pick up second- 
hand. You wear rubber-footed hunting boots 
or a special pair of old shoes, either of which 
means soaking feet practically at once. You 
carry a complete change of clothing, along 
with lunch, in a waterproof—and you 
mean waterproof — bag. A final require- 
ment is a dash of intrepidness. 

Mastery of the sport means making split- 
second decisions, and the deductions on 


which you base them must be correct. Tech- 
nique is almost the opposite of the kind used 
in still water. 

Kayaks are used from time to time. They 
are obviously an advantage in rough water, 
but they are fragile for rocky streams and 
the canocist has to sit so low in them that he 
can’t see very far ahead. A canoe variation 
is the famous oversize “tin can” made for 
one of the Crocker families of Fitchburg. It 
is lightweight aluminum-alloy, practically 
puncture-proof, and dents can be corrected 
with a little pounding. It makes a joyful 
clatter as it darts down the stream, especially 
on the rocky shallows, and may perhaps be 
the forerunner of other metal canoes. 

White water is easily available from any 
large New England center. Maine has many 
The 


Rapid River, in the Rangeley region, is the 


classic runs, generally done with guides. 
canoeists’ Everest and is tried from time to 
time both by guides and amateurs, rather as 
a stunt, and unsuccessfully far. The 
Crooked, from North Waterford to Sebago 
Lake, is exciting and scenic. The Little 
Ossippec is a lively early-spring stream, and 
the Saco, canoeable clear to Biddeford, 
in its upper stretches in New Hampshire 
every thrill known to white water, as well as 
magnificent views of the Presidential range. 

In New Hampshire, the Ammonoosuc, 
though not outstandingly picturesque, has 
fascinating running problems. The Bear- 
offers beautiful mountain 
though unfortunately a close one of the high- 
Running from Derry to Lowell, 
Massachusetts, the Beaver is pretty and not 
too hard. The Blackwater is another idyllic 
run, much favored by those who like a swim 

(Continued on page 45) 


so 


has 


camp views, 


way too, 





TANK GARDENING 


BY C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER 


‘Tox GARDENING Offers a form of 
new activity in gardening, which is pleasing 
alike to the enthusiastic amateur or profes- 
sional horticulturist. 

Today, thanks to Dr. W. F. Gericke and 
many other American scientists, it is possible 
to grow plants, both vegetables and flowers, 
either in the home garden, in the house, or 
on a commercial scale, in water containing 
nutrient salts. The expense involved is not 
great; in fact, some of the larger mail order 
houses offer complete outfits of tank and 
nutrient salts for as little as $1.78. 

The degree of success one has in this new 
form of gardening depends upon many fac- 
tors, not the least of which is the chemical 
reaction of the water, its forced aeration, the 
correct procedure in maintaining the solu- 
tion at the proper level and strength, and the 


should be stretched a piece of wire mesh 
which should be coated with asphalt paint. 
The mesh should be 1” for the smaller plants 


and 2” for the larger. On this, a litter of | 


straw or pine shavings should be spread to a 
depth of 2” if seeds are to be sown, or 3 to 4” 
if bulbs or young seedlings are set out. The 
litter should be thoroughly dampened before 
seeds are broadcast on its surface and these 
should then be covered with a thin layer of 
the same material. In planting bulbs they 
should be set out in the same manner as in 
soil horticulture. Seedlings should have the 
old earth gently washed from their roots be- 
fore they are planted, and these roots should 
then be immersed in the nutrient solution. 
With the first lot of nutrient solution the 
level should be raised by the addition of 
water until the solution is only 1” below the 








STAIGREEN is a mod- 
ern lawn formula, free 
of troublesome weeds and crabgrass, 
producing under normal conditions 
a permanent lawn of beautiful deep- 
rooted turf, luxuriant and emerald- 
Gece from_early Spring to early 
inter... Don't experiment, sow 
STAIGREEN. 
Pamphlet" How to Build a Permanent 
Lawn” free in every package. 


2% ths. $1.55 12% tbs. $7.00 

individual salts in their desirable proportions. _ litter. The resulting diluted strength of the . a. ee 
This is made easy, too, for the amateur, by _ nutrient solution is not important, but subse- anaes pe ~ oud cesta etd 
various companies packaging their own quent changings should be of the recom- ft. — half quantity for renovating old lawn. 
formula which, as nearly as possible, is suited mended strength and 3” below the litter, at EMERALD GRASS FERTILIZER 

for the plants the average beginner would _ the line indicated on the tank. 25 ths. $1.75 100 Ibs. $5.00 


elect to grow. 

The tank may be of cement, wood or iron, 
but it should be coated on the inside with 
asphalt paint in which there is no tar to pre- 
vent any undesirable chemical reaction. 

Supported three inches above the solution 





plants of the true Kos- 
ter Blue Spruce. 


18-24” size, catalog 


oe $3.75 <4 


Special Price to “Yankee” readers un- 














Upright Yew, 18- 
24”. $2.00 each 
for five or more. 

Upright Yew, 2- 


The nutrient solution should be drained 
off once every two weeks, the tank half filled 
with fresh water, the new nutrient 
added, together with the balance of the re- 


salts 


quired amount of water, plus drops of iron, 
boron and manganese. The entire operation 
should be completed with reasonable speed, 
so that there is no possibility of the roots be- 
ing injured or subjected to drying out. 

The tank or tanks may be placed on the 
roof, in the garden proper, on an outside 


sunlight is as essential to plants grown by 
hydroponics as it is to those growing in soil. 

It will, of course, be recognized that a 
water-logged soil excludes air from roots in 
growing plants in soil. This is true also of 
nutrient solution, for with it air is entirely 


born diseases, but, unfortunately, the plants 
are just as subject to insect pests and the cus- 
tomary measures must be taken for keeping 
them in check. Mildew, 





For new lawns use 10 Ibs. to 200 sq. ft. — 


half quantity for renovating. 


Free on Request — Recommendations 
for your particular problem. 


Simp ale 


132-138 Church St. Dept. Y 
NEW YORK CITY 
Newark, N. J 


Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 


Branch Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Stamford, Conn. 














Emerson agent. 
Lawn Seeds 
Vegetable Seeds 


will admit their superiority. 


Write us now for information 
and the name of your nearest 


KOSTER window ledge or in the house. If there is a 
BLUE SPRUCE basement in which there is a fair amount of SEEDS 
exposure to sunlight, the tank could be kept ™ 
Pi . teri, . 
ae Sa down there, but it must be remembered that Are Net All Alike 
8-year-old grafted When you try Emerson's you 


Flower Seeds 
Bird Seeds 











Many 


years of experience in growing 


Gladioll 


ore — ton eepaeplienaaneta 7 $2.85 _ eae ae the —_ and - Ja a Growers — Wholesalers — Importers 
stad cd grow under those conditions. in order, there- 
JAPANESE : ee | fore, to supply this essential factor to plant THOMAS W. EMERSON CO. 
YEw oe growth, air should be pumped into the nu- 215 State Street Boston, Mass. 
Upright and trient solution for a few minutes at least 
Spreading Types twice a day. 
Hardy : “ii 
everywhere — Growing plants by the tank method ob- a a a a 
Deep Dark Green viates any trouble with weeds or with soil- GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS 
Foliage : 


exclusively enables us to offer highest quality Maine 
grown bulbs at reasonable prices. Beautifully tllus- 
trated Gladiolus book FREE on request 


CROSSROAD GARDENS 


















2%’. $2.50 each : coo, may prove Windham Hill South Windham, Maine 
for five or more. troublesome, but dusting the plants with _ 
Upright Yew, 24%- at eS | aT erc . 
; ‘ > trol. 
3’. $3.95 each for dusting sulfur will kee p it und r contro 
five or more. While a wide variety of both fruits and ‘7: 
ideal as hedges or | vegetables may be grown satisfactorily by x = 
eccent plants. S reget pe a. BLUEBERRIES 
Send fi 0 | " hydroponics, one which will give two-fold 
en or our . o ° ° . . . . , 
brice list i@ . pleasure to the enthusiastic experimenter is Those big cultivated ones, for profit and orna- 
mental purposes. We supply all sections of the 


tomatoes, for not only will he have the thrill 
of seeing the plants grow but will have the 


country; best plants grown; prices right. 
Free Booklet. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


HOUSTON ORCHARDS 
Box K-12 Hanover, Mass. i 
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LITTLEFIELD - WYMAN NURSERIES 


423 ADAMS STREET NORTH ABINGTON, MASS 





pleasure of having home-grown, delectable 


Forty-Five Years 


tomatoes for his table. 











———Ore oo | 


GREETINGS 


($5.00 PER TIME) 





| 


Closing date one month in advance 





@ Betty and Joe Alger extend 
cordial Easter Greetings to their 


triends in Y ankeeland. 








@ Malcolm Haven sends Easter 
Greetings from Winnetka, Illinois | 
— back East. 





@ Congratulations to your fiance 
on his engagement to you, Phyl- 
lis Gerry. From your friends in | 
Dublin. 





@ Daniel E. Rochford extends 
best wishes from New York, N. Y., 
to all his New England friends. 





@ To Mrs. Franklin Hudson, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.: Happy Easter to 
Aunt Annie from Ann. 











«@ Happy Easter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bruce Gardiner in Auburndale 
from the W. B. A.’s. 


@ From New England to Califor- 
nia: Happy Easter to Gladys Hall | 
in Beverley Hills, Cal. 





@ Joya Bovingdon, Lake Forest, 
Ill: Happy Birthday from a true 


. Yankee fashion. 


admirer .. 


@ United Arts Club, Dublin, Ire- 
land: Best of all wishes from a 


Yankee who misses you all. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


(Continued from page 16) 





Tolman (nee Hawkey, now Barrell) 
which was subsequently made into a 
book and thence into a pamphlet. Some 
of our readers still cry for more — and 
some especially want to know where 


| dances are going on now which they 


can attend. Any information or articles 
on this subject will be welcome. 
Also, readers are asking more and 


| more often for a children’s page and 


any suggestions in this regard will be 


appreciated. Some have felt there should 


be short poems on it, riddles, puzzles, 


| and perhaps one short story. What do 


you think? 
One of the best jokes on us happened 


| last week when Vice President Foote 


in our Boston office informed us he had 
hired a new secretary. Thinking noth- 
ing of it except as a routine matter we 
finally blew in there to find a beautiful 
Greenbrier (Va.) drawl on the receiv- 
ing end of our call. Yes, it was the new 
girl but she sure had plenty on the ball 
to make up for being a “rebel.” Fire 
her? Of course not. What we’d like to 
see YANKEE stand for is the very best 
in American living, opportunity for 
all, and the four hands of the North, 
South, East, and West clasped in com- 
mon agreement. To this end, Chard 
Smith’s contribution which follows here- 
with may be of interest: 


Coustn REBEL 
Dear Yankee: 

While Yankee was waging its noble campaign 
of the Yankee Party, I had in mind to write in a 
letter, but didn’t get around to it. Now that 
the heat and fury of the campaign is over, I do 
get around to it. My excuse is that the Yankee 
Party must not die. While the Republicans 
and Democrats are winding up their big 
wicked machines, and the Communists are 
boring deeper into the heart of the old oak, and 
the Fascists are squealing like mosquitoes 
around the outside of it, I think we too should 


| have an eye to 1940 while sitting by our sundry 


fireplaces and stoves — 1940 and the years 
thereafter. We should be thinking about the 
potential great strength of our Party, and how 
we are to gather it out of its millions of indi- 
vidualistic chimney corners and make it single 
and effective. I want to raise a couple of sec- 


tional questions which we ought to be thinking 
about. 


First about the West. I have always thought 
that Yankee laid too much stress on New 
England. There is no denying that Yankeeism 


| started there. But in the eighteenth and nine- 
| teenth centuries millions of people carried it 


into the West, and there is no telling whether 
the original Yankee species is better repre- 
sented today in the alleged over-reticence of 
the Down-Easterner or the alleged over- 
exuberance of the Westerner. The Boston 


Teapartyites, the Minute Men, the Green 
Mountain boys and all such were pretty ex- 
uberant folks. They didn’t waste much time 
settin’ and whittlin’. 

This magazine has well said that Yankeeism 
is a state of mind, but I never took much to the 
pun that it was the seventh New England 
State. It is a point of view held not only by 
miliions of Westerners of New England descent 
but by millions of other Americans whose 
ancestors never saw New England. It has 
something to do with a man’s castle and the 
notion that nobody can give him orders except 
to stay out of other people’s castles. It is a 
democratic notion that this country is cus- 
todian of the world, for the future of civiliza- 
tion. It has nothing to do with the Industrial- 
ism, traditionally fostered by the Republicans. 
It has nothing to do with the Socialism pro- 
posed by the New Deal. And, of course, it has 
nothing to do with the archaic tyrannies that 
are sending us jitters from across the two oceans. 
What it has to do with is the Yankee Party, 
whether we eventually move under that name 
or some adaptation of it. Yankeeism has to do 
a lot of thinking, especially about its new 
economic program to support its traditional 
idealism, for Yankeeism can’t survive over- 
long in people who are dependent on somebody 
else for food — but that is another story. 

What I was saying was that I think Yankee 
is laying too much stress on New England. I 
think it ought to have departments and 
correspondents representing every region in 
the country. I don’t know what its circulation 
is outside New England, but however big it is 
I think it ought to be bigger. I don’t think 
Yankee ought to change its general flavor and 
policy a bit. They are right. They are Yankee. 
But I do think it ought to talk as familiarly 
about the folks in the villages and farms 
of Wisconsin and Oregon as it does about 
those in Maine. Sooner or later we must all 
play ball together. For we believe the same 
things. 

Now about the South. That’s a tougher 
problem. During the late noble campaign, a 
number of people wrote letters to the effect 
that the name “‘Yankee Party” was an insult 
to the South, that it would only alienate the 
Southerners. Of course, they were right. 
Furthermore, we have no business alienating 
the Southerners, for most of them believe the 
same things we do. Ever since the war (I refer 
to the only important war) we have endured 
a lot of sentimentality about the South, and it 
is ninety per cent hooey (not Huey). Most 
Southerners are at heart neither rose-petalled 
planter aristocrats nor poor whites who like 
to lynch Negroes. They are solid Americans 
in villages and farms who are exactly like 
Yankees in enjoying and demanding their 
independence above all the other blessings of 
God Almighty. They have many superficial 
differences from Yankees. Yankees are intel- 
lectually violent. Southerners are physically 
violent. Yankees like to exhort. Southerners 
like to fight. They are, quite accurately 
speaking, Rebels. But they are Rebels against 
exactly the same thing that Yankees are also 
rebels against — any interference with their 
lives by outside authority. If we had to choose 
one name to suit us all I, as a Yankee, believe 











it should be Rebels. On this matter of indi- | 


vidual freedom and self-sufficiency we are one 
people and have a great deal more in common 
than either of us have with Industrialism or 
with Socialism. On that — and it is the deep- 
est thing in all of us — we can shake hands 
across Chancellorsville and Gettysburg and 
Appomattox. Give me a good Rebel any time 
against any kind of a Socialist or an Industrial 
Exploiter. (There are, by the way, getting to 
be too many of the latter in the South these 


days — they are tasting the same poison we | 
did. But most of them are still Rebels, just as | 


most of us are still Yankees — Yankee-Rebels.) 

But, to get back to names, the Southerners 
of course won’t swallow “Yankee Party,” and 
no more will we seriously swallow “Rebel 
Party.”’ Both names have too much emotional 
value in their respective domains, and they 
should both continue to live where they belong. 
What I think Yankee ought to do is to start 
agitating for a Rebel Party as well as a Yankee 
Party. It ought to get some good hot Rebel to 
start a magazine called Rebel. The two maga- 
zines should have at each other with the ut- 
most fury, fighting the war over and over and 
around the historical bush. But — the anti- 
trust laws to the contrary notwithstanding — 
they should stick side by side on this one 





fundamental and very modern issue of indi- | 


vidualism and democracy. Together they 
should thresh out the knotty problem of its 
proper economic basis in modern 
When it comes to politics they should move 
together. It doesn’t matter whether the party 
should then be called Rebel-Yankee or Yankee- 
Rebel — the question is one less of courtesy 
than of accuracy. In either case the party 
would be standing for the notion that has 
been the same for three centuries on both sides 
of the Mason-Dixon line, a notion that once 
more — it isn’t the first time!—is being 
attacked from without and within, a notion 
we may have to fight for again one of these 
days. The people on both sides of the hyphen 
in the new Rebel-Yankee or Yankee-Rebel 
Party would have the same thing to say to 
foreigners and foreign ideas — “‘Did I hear ye 
mention my cousin up yonder” (or “down 
yonder”’)? Well, in my opinion, ye’ll find him 
nigh the orneryest cattle Gawd ever set on this 
earth. But I'll thank ye to take back right 
quick what ye said agin him.” (Excuse the 
mixture of Rebel and Western and Yankee — 
they’re really all one language.) 
Cuarp Powers SMITH, 
Falls Village, Conn. 


Dear Yankee: 

I wish to correct you on a statement you 
made in the “Hurricane of 1938” article in 
your November issue: namely, that the Al- 
mighty God sent the November Hurricane to 
warn or teach us, etc. 

Such is not the truth as you will find by 
reading the twelfth chapter of Revelation, 
paragraphs 7-12 in your Bible. In _ those 
chapters you will find where the blame for 


terms. | 


all catastrophes should rightfully be placed: | 


at the door of the Adversary. 

The Scriptures state that God is a God of 
Love, not of Hate. (ist John, chap. 4, verses 8 
and 9.) Also that HE is the author of Peace, 
not Confusion. (ist Corinthians, chap. 14, 
verse 33.) 

Please don’t get me wrong, I’m no religious 
crank, but I do like to see the blame for present 
world disasters placed where it rightfully be- 
longs. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. J. Bovine, 


Fairfield, Ct. | 





LIVABLE AnD LOVABLE 
This custom-made, ready-made Hodgson House 


® This early New England house would be at home in any vacation setting. Its 
charming lines and staunch construction are typical of the way Hodgson builds. 


® Your prefabricated summer home may be a dupli- 
cate of this or any other Hodgson design. It will 
arrive in carefully finished sections, complete to three 
coats of paint. Its erection is merely a matter of days, 
without disturbing the surrounding grounds. 


® Over forty years of prefabrication experience 
make almost any building desire possible for Hodgson. 
See the exhibits of guest houses, camp cottages, ken- 
nels, etc., at our showrooms in New York, Boston, or 
at Dover, Mass. Or write for 1939 Catalog WY-4. 


E. F. HODGSON CO., PIONEER IN PREFABRICATION 





HODGSON GREENHOUSES 
Various sizes. Made and delivered 
in sections. Easy to erect—easy to 
enlarge. Complete with full 
equipment and fixtures. $226, up. 


HODGSON HOUSE S 


1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. bd 730 Fitth Ave., New York City 
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Picturesque Yankee Homestead FOR SALE 


Two-thirds acre corner plot, charming house with improvements, fireplace, etc., stable, 
garage attached holds hen house and tool room, landscaped yard has flower, bulb, 
herb, and vegetable gardens, shrubs, large spruce trees, eight kinds fruit. Built to 
last another hundred years and will always be best location in Whitman. Real New 
England home at low cost. Come look around, or write 


LINDA CHAPMAN, 879 Washington Street, Whitman, Massachusetts 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


> Any change in your address must reach us by the 15th of the 
month previous to insure prompt delivery of your copies of 
YANKEE. Please send your old address as well as the new. 
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Expert shopper will do errands in Boston with care. 
Also have fancy dress costumes, all ages, sizes and peri- 
ods; modern evening dresses size 34; and string of forty- 
two sleigh bells. M337 


Who has a good atlas or other books, or a hooked or 
braided rug to swop for the following text books, all in 
goed condition: Emerson's Essentials of Medicine, Colp 
and Keeler's Surgical Nursing, Williams’ Anatomy and 
Physiology, Blumgarten’s Materia Medica, McCrea's 
Procedures in Nursing, and Biddle's Chemistry for Nurses, 
all standard works? M338 


I have 2 vols. of Cottage Bible, 1837, 5 vols. of Casket 
1828-1832, complete set of Ancient History by Rollins, 
Underwood typewriter in good condition, and a home- 
made, heavily constructed, large Ping-pong table. What 
am I offered in antiques for one or all? F301 


What do I hear for 100 acres plus of Southern New 
Hampshire pasture and woodland, ninety minutes trom 
Boston? Suitable for summer cottage (there's a slick 
view) and private game preserve. F303 














Serenade your gal with my five-string banjo or with 
my classical piano music. What do you have? F304 


If possible send me U. S. Camera for 1935, 1937, 1938. 
I have Sergeant's French Perspectives, Sherwood'’s The 
Worn Doorstep, 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, Forster's 
Howard's End, Sinclair's The Flaw in the Crystal, and 
The Man from Norlands by Buchan. F307 


Have glass cover 54” in diameter, 3 panels of grapes 
on pebbled background, acorn knob. Would dicker with 
owner of base for this, give or take. Also, Barney & 
ay shoe skates, size 7 4, slightly used. Any offers? 











Will swop fine watch repairing (been 50 years in one 
location) for antique brass or porcelain clocks. F309 


Heavy fur coat, size about 44, Russian wolf inside 
(doesn’t bite), heavy cloth outside. Cost $295.00 new, 
Rogers Peet Co. Also silver and pearl mounted banjo. 

ant room and board next summer if that’s your busi- 
7. or farm products delivered in Woonsocket, R 








[oes Sear Omen oN 


(Continued from page 4) 


Wanted: Youth's Companion, years 1888-1892 in- 
clusive, or any one volume; also American Standard of 
Perfection of any year prior to 1910 except 1890. Name 
price or will trade S. C. Black Minorca fowls or eggs for 
hatching. F330 





_ Will swop man’s wool-lined buffalo coat, good as new, 
for really good antiques such as chairs, tables, etc. F331 





; Bamboo fly rod, in sole leather case with three extra 
tips, cost $45.00. Kampcook stove with oven. Eight- 
power binoculars with case, cost $25.00. What have you? 

733 


I need the base for a hen dish, in clear blue glass. If 
you have one may I send you something pretty extra 
special for it? My lid is 344” x 444”. D202 





13 acres in Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia, with 
small camp and apple orchard, within 1 mile of church, 
school, post office, store, railroad station, will be swopped 
for something in N. E. What have you? D204 











Would like to swop letters with students taking the 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools’ Course. 8 





Nat'l Geographics before 1906 wanted in exchange for 
antiques. Large stock to pick frora, including Sheraton 
sideboard, Banjo and Terry clocks; also wardrobe trunks 
and binoculars. D209 








I offer a camel tan sheepskin fur belted jacket, lady's 
size 36, splendid condition except spot on collar, for an 
old warming pan. Make it snappy; you can't wear the 
coat next summer. D210 





Who has an old book with colored flower prints in it, 
including description? I have large pair of brass andirons 
— or what can you use? D211 








I'll swop $40 Spanish guitar with case in excellent 
condition or will act as city shopper, for your Godey or 
Currier & Ives prints, Staffordshire dogs, old candle- 
sticks or other antiques. D212 





I want old used picture postcards that have been 
through the mails, and couple of albums. Will swop for 
National Geographics. F333 





I want a ten-foot oval-shaped, braided or hooked rug. 
What do you want for it? F334 





I am now the owner of a fine Martin guitar, a $285 
Hanovia mercury sun lamp, and a large collection of 
United States coins. Will swop any of these for part pay- 
ment on a large, inexpensive farm in the mountains. 
7338 





I am a Deanna Durbin fan. For pictures of her I will 
send you pictures of your favorite movie star. J304 





Will trade Thar She Blows (autographed copy; value 
$2.50 but worth more) for Vermont Maple syrup. 
Might consider a jug from New Hampshire if more 
quantity and better quality. F313 





Full size, handmade, crazy patchwork spread. All 
new silk pieces. Ideal wall-hanging for large space in 
ae colonial room. Value $25.00. What have you? 





Some gal will want you for her valentine in my tux, 
trousers, waistcoat (36), fine quality, scarcely worn. 
age four-drawer, pine chest, scraped clean, delivered. 





Fly Tyers — What will you offer for hackle feathers 
deer and squirrel tails, tinsel, etc.? F316 





I would like old samplers, old glass slippers, barber 
bottles, hats, etc. Also china of the Hereford pattern, 
which was a stock pattern about 12 years ago. Will 
swop typewriting, homemade braided rug, cooking, or 
the following books: Clinical Ailas of Blood Diseases, by 
Piney & Ward; Approved Lab Technics, by Kolmer & 
Boerner; Sea Level, Laughing Boy, The Bridge of Desire, 
Cimarron, The Marriage Playground, The Way of the 
Wind, Mystery of the Yellow Room, The Kays, Winning 
of Barbara Worth, Yesterdays Tomorrow, Miss Bishop, A 
Son of the Middle Border. F317 





New parrot cage; lots of fiction by several popular 
authors for good old Vermont home-cured ham, maple 
sugar or maple syrup. Listening. F318 





I have a $39.50 (when new) Westinghouse vacuum 
cleaner, a year old, used only two months. What have 
you to swop for it? Make an offer. F319 


CELESTA — Who has one of these charming in- 
struments to swop? F320 





Wanna surprise your wife or daughter on New Year's 
Day? I'll swop a size 16 silver muskrat coat in excellent 
condition, new model, princess style with wide shoulders 
for a good antique mirror with original painting at top, 
or any other piece of antique furniture. I'll even take a 
second hand piano accordion. J305 





There may be three feet of snow on the ground now 
but before you know it you'll be planning your spring 
camping trip. You ought to have my camping equip- 
ment. What have you for me? J306 





Give your family a ride in my 1931 Buick, 60 series, 
4-door sedan, newly painted, no dents or scratches, new 
front tires, upholstery clean and in good condition. I 
want a 1930-31 Ford Standard Coupe of equal looks 
and condition. J307 





Who has a small showcase that sets on the floor and 
would be suitable for a gift shop? I'm also looking for a 
small cash register. What do you want? J310 





Wanted: The April, June, September, and October 
1931 numbers of the New Hampshire Troubadour. What 
can I give you? J313 





I want YANKEE, Sept. 1935 to February 1938, in ex- 
change for same issues of Reader's Digest or a copy of 
Let Me Show You Vermont or This Is Vermont. J318 





Am closing winter home and haven't room for large, 
table-model Battery Radio, little used, new outside 
aerial. Radio cost $49.00. Will swop for pink dishes (old) 
teacups and saucers, deep dish for vegetables, platter 
and plates, or what have you. J321 





Tired of chess? Good, because I want your set of 
Chessmen — king 3% to 444” tall. I offer Lace Making 
mach. or stockinette mach.; deming hand pump 1” 
inlet, or fully adjustable dress form — large size. J322 





_ Finish winter in my wool-lined, black leather jacket, 
size 40, excellent condition. I want an antique bed 
warmer with long wooden handle. F321 





Want cup plates — china preferred. Have all kinds 
books — especially on Injuns. Many other things. 





Like to travel? Then you'll like my sleighs: one two- 
seater in good condition, ornamental dash board; one 
single-seater in fair condition. Also one good buggy. I 
like old hammered silver, afghans, knitted or hooked 
rugs, or what have you? F323 


Have 50-70 Sharps Carbine, one of the old Buffalo 
yy Would trade for a more modern gun or pistol. 








Books wanted: Sybil’s Influence, That Dowdy, by 
George Sheldon; A Wounded Heart, by Charles Garvice; 
The Duke's Secret and Thorns ana Orange Blossoms, by 
Bertha Clay. What would you like? F325 





: Have a yen to fish trout in secret place where fishing 
is really O.K. What do you want? F326 





Toot! Toot! Will exchange trumpet and violin as well 
as antique glass and pitchers for old dolls. F327 





Marine Sextant in excellent condition. Cost $150.00. 
Will exchange for binoculars or field glasses. F328 





Anyone interested in Psalms-Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs of Rev. Isaac Watts, D.D., published 1823, or 
Fox's Book of Mariyrs —also very old? What am I 
offered? F329 
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Your boy will be warm in my nearly new, black 
leather, sheepskin lined jacked, size 18. Am interested in 
art magazines, books on materials, snowshoes or farm 
products. J324 


Will swop a boat for live lobsters (length no object), 
some sword fish, . & some quahogs shipped 
air mail to Stillwater, Oklahoma. J329 








Be stylish in a pair of handmade double mittens of 
worsted star pattern in any two colors desired and any 
size. All for a copy of Child's Gazeteer of Chittenden 
County, Vermont in good condition. Would also like first 
4 volumes of Crockett's History of Vermont for which 
I can offer several pairs of the above mittens. J326 





What have you got for complete files of Granite 
Monthilys, four year collection of Saturday Evening Post 
covers, worsted embroidered motto, “He shall give his 
angels charge over thee,"’ exquisite hair wreath in box 
walnut frame. For a calfskin trunk, a g banjo, or 
Victorian gilt-framed 4’ mirror I want some pewter. J327 





Will swop 40 old New England Epitaphs (no dupli- 
cates) collected by myself, for copy of Granite Laughter 
and Marble Tears. J332 


For Indian Head pennies will swop books: Grenfell's 
40 Years in Labrador, Freuchen's Arctic Adventure, 
Hull's William Penn, Rural Vt., Holmes’ Science of the 
Mind, Wilson's Great Men of Science, Travels of Marco 
Polo etc. J336 


Are you trailing to Florida this month? I have a 2- 
burner genuine Kampkook stove, brand new; perfect for 
trailer. And of course you won't need your lady's figure 
shoe skates: size 64%. How's for a swop? D201 











Corner lot, 2 blocks from salt water, opposite school of 
190 pupils. Two buildings on lot. Located in suburban 
town in Conn., an excellent place for small business. Will 
trade for cheap land in New London County. D213 





Teachers, give ear. You need my complete University 
Home Study Courses in Geography. Answers included 
if desired. Also 13 vol. edition Stoddard’s Lectures 
(unused); gray buckram binding. Reasonable exchange. 
D216 





Wanted: old pattern glass in clear true swirl with 
daisy and button. D219 





Author of ‘‘Dear Editor” (Mulberry Press, $3.50) 
— notes on steps from Americanism to Dictatorship, 
spiced by author's experiences — will swop books for 
prepaid products. Figure produce at retail, less what it 
costs you to send: maple sugar, veg., apples, nuts and 
such. D220 





15 acre farm, 6 room house, large barn and other 
buildings at well-known summer resort, Lake Sunapee, 
N. H., for some kind of property in District of Columbia. 
D222 


I want cover for dark blue glass sawtooth pattern 
butter dish, 24 points. Also cover for greenish blue glass 
cathedral pattern sugar bowl, 8 sided. Will swop other 
small antiques. D226 


Who would swop '34 Studebaker Six for two good 
cows or cow and calf; also fine violin — for what? D227 











Long Island student and scholar would like to swop 
experiences with young Yankees of culture and refine- 
ment — by mail. D232 





Look over your old pictures—try the attic. Any 
with “Lith. and Pub. by N. Currier” or “* Published by 
Currier & Ives” in the lower left corner? Name your 
wants. D233 





American Protestant woman with ten-year-old 
daughter will swop untrained services and thousand 
dollars cash for interest in business that will return decent 
livelihood. All offers will be thoroughly investigated. D234 





I have brass candle-sticks, old pressed glass, old china, 
and many other interesting things, which I would be 
glad to exchange for Magnet & Grape or Ashburton 
glass, Bisque or Staffordshire figurines, or perfect pieces 
of copper lustre. D235 





Who wants some handmade hemstitched linen towels, 
white or colored? Nice for gifts or to use yourself. I'd 
like more books by Zephine Humphrey or other Ver- 
monters. D236 





Who wants an experienced, educated, entertaining 
Yankee chauffeur to drive him anywhere? Chauffeuring 
gladly swopped for living expense and chance to see the 
country. D237 





I have a 32 vol. Law Library, in perfect condition; am 
too honest ever to be a lawyer — would like a double 
410 or 20 ga. shotgun in same condition. D240 





Will swop map of your favorite Maine city, county, or 
town, 13% x 1744 from 1886 Atlas for your eld sheet 
music, lithographs or “hand” pattern glass. D241 





Need black walnut extension dining table with at 
least four leaves and in good condition. Have five- 
string banjo in dandy shape with extra set strings and 
exercise book, also carrying case for same. If you are no 
banjoist what do you want? D242 

Wanted — Comfortable, sunny room in N. E. village, 
college town preferred — library and Protestant church 
must be available — also car storage. Good, wholesome 
food, make best offer to active, intelligent woman — 
will swop beautiful mahogany secretary, maple day bed, 
lovely sandwich glass and heirloom china — if interested. 








Wanted — old victrola records with classical songs, 
for child who can sing. Will swop new books. D246 





Wicker doll carriage, child's blackboard, doll’s bassi- 
nette on wheels and small one on rockers would make 
some child happy for Xmas. Need tools (saws, bit 
stock) and white paint for barn. D247 
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Who would like a mahogany living room table, a small 
sideboard, a fireless cooker, an old-fashioned square 
piano, and a spring for a bed 48” wide, all in good con- 
dition? N207 

Someone must have a double student lamp, any size 
and shape, in good condition and complete. I have very 
old clocks, not rare, just “kinda nice"; also a house full 
of everything old and new. Name your want and I'll 
get it. N203 








Have: Merry-go-round organ needing repairs, bass 
drum, carnival wheels and games, theatrical lighting 
equipment. Franklin stove with oil burner installed, 
and textbooks in several high school subjects. Want: 
printing press, mimeograph or other duplicating ma- 
chine, books on conjuring, or what will you offer? N205 


Wanted book: “‘ The Tale of the Spinning Wheel” by 
Elizabeth B. Buel. What do you want? N208 








s have a blue-gray double breasted overcoat costing 
$28, worn but few times. Will trade it for a $15 new suit 
of dark woolen. I'm 6’ tall, weigh 180. N209 





Two complete sets of kerosene burners with tanks, 
easily installed in any ordinary kitchen stove. Good for 
camps. Would like maple syrup or sugar. N210 


Short wave radio with extra good reception wanted. 
Have all sorts fl books, printing press, orthophonic 
Victrola, etc. N2 





Swoppors 
Columns 


Want to serenade somebody? Have dandy Spanish 
guitar, 2 years old, but looks and acts new. Will throw 
in carrying case and lesson book. Want 22 cal. pistol 
(repeating) in good working condition (will not be used 
for serenading). S201 


I am a breeder of white 
some, worth $3.50 a pair 
these beautiful birds? S211 


homing pigeons and have 
What have you to swop for 





Will swop “Literary Digest History of the World 
War,” 10 vols., for books by Thoreau, John Burroughs 
or other nature writers. S209 





Have 540 egg Oakes, electric, force-draft incubator, 
turning and hatching trays. Cost $100 and used 1 season; 
in in perfect working order. What have you? N216 


~ Will swop nice cottage in the pines at Lovell Lake, 
Sanbornville, N. H., for a farm of like value: $2,000. 
Farm to be north of Concord, west of Merrimack or 
Pemigewassett rivers. N217 








I want a Victrola attachment for my radio, and will 
swop an antique single drawer cherry stand for it. N219 


I'll swop 1 used U. S. $5 stamp No. 573 for a mixture 
of 200 U. S. or Canada Commemorative or Pictorial 
stamps, either on or off paper, or what have you? N221 








fs have glass slippers and a few hats to swop for old 
type lanterns and lamps. Piece for iy Give full 
description and sketch in first letter. N2 

I would like to make braided rugs of your cast-off tan, 
rose, maroon or bright blue coat, suit or dress. Must be 
good woolen material. Write me. N226 








I have two new 5.25 x 18 auto tires. 
wants a bicycle. N227 

What college girl or young woman wants smart N. Y. 
clothes, size 36? Afternoon dresses, blouses, silk lounging 
pajamas, new black taffeta evening jacket, hats, etc. I 
yearn for antiques, needlepoint, maple products, home- 
made pickles, jellies and canned fruit. N232 


Buttons, buttons, who's got the buttons? I want 
antique strings, dress and uniform buttons, wedding 
dress buttons and any of special or historical interest. 
What do you want? 0201 


My little girl 











Bird cages and supplies; picture frames, various sizes 
and kinds; older style 6 Ib. G.E. electric iron and stand, 
220 volts, 550 watts, very good condition; to swop for 
garden supplies, maple sugar, poultry or what? 0203 


Will, swop mimeographing, multigraphing, letter- 
heads, Missouri-Kansas mailing lists, Ozark photos and 
cards, for speedy camera and supplies, photo annuals 
sae magaetnen, clarinet or trumpet, or what have you? 
020 








I want a pair of black regulation ski boots; Weara 5% 
shoe. Have a portable phonograph that needs tinkering, 
and lots of old records. Or a black wool wind-breaker, 
size 16. 0212 





Cc melody saxophone for zy zy lophone orw r what have you? 
Trumpet and field glasses \ would do. 0214 


Who is collecting antique swords? Have one with 
wooden scabbard, 28” blade, 10” handle beautifully 
carved, with bristles on one side. Also have leather- 
covered chest, 14 x 7 x 5%, a hair here and there; brass 
nail heads, handle, lock but no key. 0215 


























I have a cabinet Victrola in perfect condition with 
about 50 selected records. Will swop for a male, short- 


haired, young and housebroken dog, or what have you? 
0224 


Can't keep paper and pencils under my beautiful 
crocheted bedspread, nor can you sleep under your 
Gov. Winthrop desk. How's for making a swop? 0225 


Distaff — who has a distaff for spinning by hand? 
What do you want? 0236 








I have an Arvin electric heater in pe rfect condition. I 
want Currier & Ives prints, air mail covers, or any old 
covers with clear post marks, or what have you? 0239 





Ww hat have you to swop for my life-sized framed en- 
graving copy of David's Napoleon and autographed 
letters and speeches of W endell Phillips? 0242 





Can you cook, but not sew? Plain or fancy 
Schiaparelli) sewing swopped for p. or 
candy or cake or? 





(a la 
preserves, 
Also have hand-embroidered and 
appliquéd aprons, blouses, scarves, children’s dresses, 
luncheon sets. Books and current magazines. Foreign 
snapshots, post cards, curios. I want all kinds of farm 
produce. 0243 

I can paint coats of arms correctly. Will swop size 7” 
x 5”, on paper 9” x 11”, for binoculars or something of 
approximate value. Some research if necessary. , 0245 








One-quarter acre woodland, 
cord River. Swop for trailer, 
have you? 0247 


trout brook, near Con- 
station wagon, or what 


I have 14 acres wooded hilltop inland near Rockland, 
Maine. Want unimproved old house with sound roof, 
some trees, view and land in or near village central Mass. 
$202 


Who can use a one H.P. motor for 220 direct current 
and what does who offer? S216 


I want 2 old colored glass salt cellars, not later than 
1865S. I'll give a braided silk chair mat, 18” in diameter, 
any c color you say. $221 





Some farmer’ s wife with an eye for beauty and a good 
strong back, will like my black curly pony coat, swagger 
style, size 40. New last winter, worn 5 times. Make me 
an offer. S2 25 





Will swop an antique shelf F clock, "your choice of 
three, for a sizable door knocker and weather vane, or 
have you a substantial bird bath, lawn furniture or 
what? $226 


” ‘These books for ‘maple syrup or what have you: 
“Make ‘em Laugh”; “Unmasking Wall Street"’; “‘Ease 
in Conversation’; “Personal Power in Business’; 
“Time to Live’; “What Is There Lefi to Believe?”: 
“A Small Stockholder’; “Destiny Bay’ and “The 
Magic Island.”’ $228 








Have much information about an antique Damascus 
sword, blade fine, 9th century, in jewelled scabbard and 
can give a guarantee. Museum piece or for private 
collection. What have you in antique arms? S236 








I have small antique album, bought in Mexico City. 
Has pictures of Schiller, Febal, Breton, Verdi, Murillo, 
Salvador, Madam Ristori, Bonheur and many others. 
Pic tures in perfect condition. I want navy blue or black 
suit, light weight, plain, size 40, and print silk dress, 
same size. Must be modern ‘cause I got style! S239 


Will swop a small old-fashioned open grate stove in 
good condition, for field glasses in good condition, or a 
very old pin-fire double barrel shot gun. Au202 

Look over your antique trash for crescent-shaped 
article, 6’ or 8” from tip to tip, in metal or china. It’s 
a a shaving plate I want it in exchange for books. Au206 


WW anted, between Wilton, C = ,and Pittsfie id, Mass . 
or in Columbia County, N. Y., house in or near village 
or abandoned farm in — of reps air. Have antiques . 
what do you want? Au2 





~ You" ll sing at your work in my 2 brand-new house 
dresses, size 16. Also have some little-used spring or fall 
dresses. Can someone send me maple syrup, home-cured 
bacon or ham, or other eatables? Au222 

Want to broadcast? I have books on “mike"’ tech- 
nique, value $50. Also have antique bracelet, ring, wrist 
watch and other jewelry. I want Thoreau's Journal 
(20 vols.), the Walden edition published by Houghton 
Mifflin, 1908. Au224 


$6,000 in 7 room house, 
Bath and all modern conveniences; 
Near school, shops, bank and station 
H.O.L.C. mortgage, $51 per mo.; 
Want Conn. (only) village or 


Have equity costing me 
Greenwich, Conn 
oil heat, garage. 
(48 minutes to NY 
amortizes in 13 years 
farm property. Au226 


I have small wooden nutme = on pins designed at 
time of Conn. Tercentenary. Would like to swop for 
toothpick holders or open salt dishe »s. Au220 


I would like a copy of “‘The Dyer’s Companion” by 


Elijah Bemis 1815. Do you want any Godey 
prints a “‘Merry'’s Museum” or what will you take? 
Have you any other old books on vegetable dyeing? 


Au229 


Will swop “Life, Letters and Poems of Robert Burns” 
(1881 . . 689 pages) for ladies’ dresses or coats, size 
48. Au230 


Have you a cast brass rooster weathervane that 
you'd like to swop for a Holyoke kerosene hot water 
heater that’s never been used? If so, let's hear from you 
Au231 


I have 2 adjoining lots in Natick, Mass., about ‘4 acre 
each: worth about $200. Taxes paid. Would consider 
good used small car or what? Au244 


What will you give for Vols. 1 and 2, “Saracen,” * by 
J. Michaud, printed in 1832. Also have Protestant 
Episcopal Church ritual of Common Prayers, printed by 
H & H Raynor, 1839. Let me hear from you. Jy¥226 


Do you want to play at farming? I've got the car for 
you: a light, reconditioned Willys-Overland, 4 cyl. 
coupé. Good paint, new tires, new battery. Pick-up 
body, dirt body inside, hay rack, detachable rumble 
seats, cradle for carrying boat. I want a late model V-8 
Ford Con. coupé. At home by appointment. Jy235 


Seven city lots in Yonkers, N. Y., value about $3, 500, 
in full or partial payment for year- ‘round home in New 
Hampshire. M242 


Any offers for furnished room in Colonial mansion, 
Alexandria, Va., overlooking Potomac, near Mt. Vernon 
by someone wanting to go down and join the New Deal? 
Bus 20 minutes to W ashington Ju2ii 


Will swop a small-size violin, just right for beginner; 
or else a home-made fiddle with one “wolf-note Also 
have 50 fine glazed tile as old as your mother-in-law, 3 
x 6, luggage tan. I want some old U. S. or British North 
American stamps. Ju213 


Will swop handsome, light carriage pole, good as new, 
cost $25, for maple sugar or what you have Ju219 


Would like to swop books for a watch fob bearing the 
great seal of the State of Maine. I have a variety of 
books inc luding “Dickens’ Works.” “Complete Shake- 
speare,”’ “The Innocents Abroad” (1870) and many 
other old as well as new volumes. You may have your 
choice. Ju222 


I want a sun dial for my garden and a couple of old 
lanterns to be wired for my porch ceiling. I have almost 
anything in the plant or seed line. Or what do you want? 
Ju223 


Miss's red suede jacket, size 16, length 26”, in good 
condition. Durable and warm, with flannel lining. Will 
swop for potatoes and Vermont maple syrup Ju232 


Vit-O-Net electric blanket, cost $82. Pr ractically new. 
Will swop for something suitable. Ju245 


Old silver caster set — also smaller set, pewter, but 
bottles not all there. Have you a second-hand bicycle in 
good condition or something? Ju253 


Will swop A-1 Timothy horse hay, preferably baled, 
delivered in Worcester for any household electrical 
appliance. Ju259 


A professional portrait of you, your dog, horse, cat or 
ancestor, will be swopped fora nice old piece of furniture, 
weather vane or what have you? My261 


3 vol. set Picturesque Europe, illustrated steel and 
wood engravings by Foster, Fenn and other European 
and American artists. Edited Bayard Taylor, 1875, gold 
edges, good condition. Could use rugs, silver er pewter 
ware, or what have you? My274 


SWOPS FOR CASH 


are not accepted as regular swop ads. 
They appear here at same rate, etc. 
Wanted to buy — Reasonably, one first-class, 
second-hand bust for library table, no female permitted. 
Must stand a foot or more high, be in geod condition. 
Authors, musicians, or perhaps poets, preferably not 
the latter, preferred. F340 
Heigh Ho! Come to the Fair! See N. Y., but stay over- 
night in historic, quiet suburb of Tarrytown. Owner 
private home will swop $17.50 weekly, furnished apart- 
ment, one room, bath, kitchenette, all conveniences, 
ewn street entry; also large room, for country products 
and some cash. Ref. (one « child no objection.) M339 
Perfect home, c reated new, for great hearts with good 
heads interested in retiring from city stress to Smug- 
glers’ Notch Road, Stowe, Vt., in delightfully furnished, 
steam-heated apartment, with two baths and maid's 
quarters. Meals and maids furnished if desired. Will 
swop by month, season or year for handsome allowance 
from budget of some great personality. M340 


Will swop real cash for Coon cat, male, house-broken, 
not over nine months old. Good home and kind treat- 
ment assured. If interested, write direct to H. T. Gam- 
mons, 31 Milk St., Boston, Mass 


Bluenose schooner ship model, length 30 inches; real 
wood, hollow hull; $20.00, worth far more. Will sell or 
swop. A327 

I have an etching printing press for printing from 
etchings and engraved copper plate calling cards, wed- 
ding announcements, etc. Will either sell or swop. What 
is offered? A328 


Will pay one dollar a day, on weekly basis, for that 
furnished, unoccupied farmhouse anywhere in New 
England. From May Ist to October ist. Write details. 
A329 


Old violins — $25 to $100 values. Trade for cash,U.S. 
coins, stamps, covers or make offers. A330 
: I collect ship models; square-riggers, schooners, clip- 
pers. Will buy, sell, swop. Snapshots desired if available. 
A331 

Wanted: Old U. S. stamps on envelopes showing post- 
marks. A332 
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@ Just one little word ade- 
quately describes the attrac- 
tion of the Hotel Lenox. 
That's the reason so many of 
Boston's visitors return to the 
Hotel Lenox year after year. 

@ Rates... Single with bath 
from $3.00; Double from $3.50. 

Walter é. oSeaver 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


HOTEL LENOX, BOSTON 


corner Boylston and Exeter Streets 
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delicious juicy roast chicken 
—vegetable and potato, 
including Caruso’s famous 
spaghetti. 


Real New England Hospitality 
Awaits You at 





42nd St. . 
- 17-19 East 
230 Went 50th St. 


Mth St. . 
. 


46 
125 West Cortiandt 
45th St. St. 


NEW YORK 
38-40 West 
130 Weat 33rd St. 


a eee ee 


registry : 
of personally inspected 


guest houses and apartments 
exclusively back bay 


55 commonwealth ave., boston ken. 9133 
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One six line ad per month allowable. 





YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, 
use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you’ve got your job — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 


Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








REFINED ATTORNEY'S WIDOW, Yankee born, 
seeks permanent (if possible) homemaking position and 
peace. cook, home loving person, no liquor. Refer- 
ences exchanged; full particulars first letter. JA301 
COLLEGE GRAD., with a Teacher's Life Certificate 
and two yrs.’ experience teaching elementary grades, 
wants a change. Have been an executive of girls’ work, 
camp director, counselor, college athletic coach. Well- 
versed in art, handcrafts, music, science, literature. Can 
teach swimming, First Aid, canoeing, and other games. 
Have red hair and am 24 yrs. old. Can furnish certifi- 
cates and ref. JA302 

OLD-TIME YANKEE gone Middlewest, wants East 
via a New England newspaper, or teaching job, next 
fall. Age 27. Married. Experienced. Good ref. English 
and journalism college major. Worked on two news- 
papers of daily publication. At =a teaching English 
in Wisconsin high school. JA303 

BOY, 17 YRS. OF AGE, now living in England, but of 
New England parents, would like job for summer. 
General handyman and can drive a car. JA304 

DOES SOME LONELY WOMAN, semi-invalid or 
otherwise, want friendly companionship including 
reading aloud, driving car, playing cribbage? If neces- 
sary, can bake an excellent biscuit, sew a good seam, or 
type a letter. JA305 

WOMAN, 38 YRS., desires partner in establishing 
small wholesale business in children’s good quality 
dresses. Or will consider retail business with same one 
owning shop. Woman partner preferred, but will con- 
sider a gentleman. JA306 


YOUNG MAN, experienced credit and collections, 
stenographer, bookkeeper, general office management; 
now employed — desires change. Excellent habits. 
Ref. include present employer. JA307 























WHAT RELIABLE, progressive organization needs 
capable, experienced leader of girls’ and women's 
sports? American, white, age 30, good health, ht. 5’ 4”, 
wt. 130 Ibs., desires permanent connection in East, 
South, or West. University degree — physical educa- 
tion; post-grad training recreation; 8 yrs. varied experi- 
ence — Montana, New York, California. Good ref. 
| JA308 


WANTED: congenial young man of literary tastes, but 
practical turn of mind, with possibly some elementary 
school teaching experience, who would be interested in 
helping develop a small Maine farm. There is a place 
here with definite social and cultural advantages for a 
special sort of person. JA309 








IS THERE an unpretentious but comfortable home, 
country preferred, where a New England woman in 
40's, intelligent, conscientious and adaptable, could 
be useful to quiet elderly couple or to reputable father 
and son as housekeeper, companion, secretary? JA310 





WANTED: a capable woman, who can cook and bake 
well, to assist me in operating a road stand, specializing 
in home farm products. JA311 


GOOD TYPIST-STENOG RAPHER, se secret ary and 
business woman, translates French and German, desires 
part or full-time work in New England. Small! salary 
sufficient, if surroundings are pleasant; or will work for 
room and board. JA312 





VERMONT COUPLE, middle aged, wishes work as 
caretaker, manager of a farm or summer home, any- 
where in Vermont. JA313 

YOUNG MAN, 28, educated; extensive experience as 
instructor of biological sciences; supervisor city recrea- 
tion dept.; social worker; Boy Scouts; boy and girl 
camps; instructor National Red Cross Aquatic School. 
Wife, a registered nurse, with extensive public health 
experience. Interested in year-round resort or camp 
management. Finest ref. JA314 


A LITTLETON, N. H., WOMAN, with small but 
gracious home, offers hospitality to week-end or longer- 
Stay guests. Attractive food, reasonable rates. JA315 











Yankee writers, attention to this little rhyme! 

Your most prized possession is summed up in time. 

I can save you much trouble and get your work done, 

For typing your manuscripts for me is real fun. 

I'll tell you my rates and why you can bank 

On the right kind of work by an efficient young Ajsi6 
AJ316 





FORMER TEACHER seeks responsible position as 
companion, caring for children, supervising home. Has 
driver's license. Excellent ref. JA317 


ALWAYS STRIVING to maintain the Master Formula 
used by every worthwhile workman, personal honor and 
absolute reliability plus business integrity. Having 
been connected with several daily and weekly news- 
papers, as well as book and job shops during the past 
ten years, I have acquired an excellent all-round business 
experience which should be of great value to you in 
your business. If it's a craftsman you want write JA3 A318 


LET ME WEAVE RUGS for any room in the house; 
any size and color. Price according to size and material. 
D216 











HORSEMAN desires year-round position at a breeding 
farm or private stable on an estate in country. Experi- 
ence at breeding farms and private stables with saddle, 
draft and combination horses. Also understands farm 
and some estate work. Single, sober, trustworthy. 

References. JM301 


COULD SOMEONE give a 20-year-old Yankee son a 
foothold at work; someone in northern New England? 
Has refined old Yankee family background, and refer- 
ences from associates and churchmen. JM302 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, young, female, wants work. 
Prefers library research, tutoring or social secretary, but 
is equally skilled at dishwashing or potato peeling. 
JM303 


EDUCATED WOMAN, refined, competent, seeks posi- 
tion as companion, home supervisor with Christian 
family. Good driver, excellent references. JM304 


WANTED: Illustrator for child's book. Must have sense 
of humor, the ability to draw and paint polliwogs with 
personality, and willingness to take a chance in getting 
book published. Fifty-fifty basis, my story for your 
pictures. If interested submit portrait of an anxious 
polliwog. JM305 


I WOULD LIKE TO CROCHET your “bedspread o or 
tablecloth from knitting and crochet cotton, following 
your design. JM306 
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IS THERE A LONELY YANKEE WOMAN who 
would love an attractive home on an estate near New 
York in exchange for taking care of the home and its 
busy woman owner? JM307 





WANTED: Pleasant able-bodied woman for family of 
four — three children over twelve at school all day. 
Cooking and housework. State age, qualifications, and 
salary expected. JJ309 





AM LOOKING FOR AN EMPLOYER, or institution, 
who wants job done right! Maine man, 34, married, 
square shooter, conservative, organizer, capable worker. 
Been with college as farm's manager, resident caretaker. 
Heavy, practical experience all farms dairying, stock 
breeding, labor, crops, gardens, selling. Now employed. 
JM308 


I DO EXCELLENT PHOTO FINISHING: printing, 
developing, enlarging, tinting, copying, or anything else 
photographic that you can think of. ]M309 


FORMER BOOKKEEPER desires position as com- 
panion and secretary. Have a pleasant personality and 
can meet the public. Gave up business career because of 
breakdown. No family obligations, so can go anywhere. 


JM310 


CONNECTICUT YANKEE would like to locate in 
Vermont. Loves country and farm life, but most of time 
has been spent in detail work in financial office in city. 
Must work for living. Good schools for young children 
essential. JM311 














JELLIES made to order from homemade fruit juices. 
Offer me something old in glass, china, or lighting equip- 
ment. JJ311 


WILL MAKE DELICIOUS CAKES, filled cookies, 
brownies, or fudge for light-weight wool shirtmaker 
dress size 18. Navy or gray with shadowy pin stripe. 
Could do stitching and finishing myself. JJ 313 


YOUNG MAN TEACHER, 27, more than a three year 
N.Y. State Normal School graduate wants some kind of 
work — preferably teaching. Best of references. Single, 
free to travel or live anywhere. JJ314 


YANKEE SCHOOL TEACHER, 32, married, seeks 
opening in mechanical engineering, scientific research, or 
similar technical line. Can write. More than average in- 
telligence, large vocabulary and specific aptitude for 
scientific work. Will start at bottom if advancement is 
assured when ability is demonstrated. JJ315 

MITTENS KNIT to order — plain, Norwegian ski, or 
your choice design. Offer me useful article worth $3. 


JD202 























NOW IS THE TIME to plan your spring and summer 
wardrobe. Insure yourself against ill-fitting, poorly- 
made garments, by patronizing my DRESSMAKING-BY- 
MAIL service, which brings you custom-made clothes at 
an extremely moderate price. Write for details. JM312 


YOUNG MAN will do chores for small charge. JM313 


SIMPLE-MINDED YOUNG MAN with gloomy dis- 
position and woeful lack of ambition, would like work, 
board, room, and sufficient pay for minor expenses, in 
upper New England state. No shop work wanted. JM315 


MASS. YANKEE SCHOOL TEACHER (widow, mid- 
die aged with ‘Pioneer West Coast" ancestry), desires 
position as: housekeeper for lady or gentleman; tutor- 
governess to child; practical nurse, companion, secre- 
tary—in Cal., ash., Ore., or N. E. Now living in 
Mass. Very small salary. J N205 


WANTED — Inside sales position bya Yankee. Have 

had 20 years’ selling experience, which has necessitated 

considerable traveling. Am now employed, but would 

like connection that would not take me away from home. 

yEso1” of Boston preferred. Can furnish references. 
1 

















YOUNG MAN, Yankee, 26, with 10 years’ job printing, 
mail order, and philatelic business experience; wants 
position in New England, with small newspaper or 
ae work; can type and likes writing as a profession. 





TRAINED, EXPERIENCED WOMAN, now cooking 
in small institution, wishes position with school, soror- 
ity, or fraternity group needing person capable of 
marketing, planning menus and preparing meals. 
Situation north of Boston preferred. JF303 


WANTED IN FAMILY OF 2 ADULTS in country, 
Berkshire County, Mass., an able-bodied woman, who 
is a congenial companion; good plain cook, good house- 
keeper and can drive well. Reasonable wages. Would 
like references in first letter. JF 305 


N. E. COUPLE in middle 40's, with 8-room winter home 
in Florida, would like to hear from sensible, congenial 
couple, desiring a southern winter home. JJ301 


WILL SOMEONE WHO HAS A LOOM take my rags; 
cut, sew, and weave them into rugs, some 24 and some 
36 inches wide? JJ302 


DISTINCTIVE TYPING — Manuscripts, lectures, 
documents, beautifully executed by competent experi- 
enced typist, who loves the work. Minor corrections if 
desired. Rates and sample of work on request. JJ303 


COLLEGE TRAINED DIETITIAN — ten years in- 
stitutional experience — now in commercial food work 
— wants job in school, college, country inn, or tea room. 
Responsible, refined, intelligent, ambitious — will give 
all for chance to get ahead at good pay. JJ305 

















WINTER TIME is reading time! This Yankee mother 
needs your magazine subscriptions to help educate her 5 
youngsters. Guarantee latest and lowest prices; club 
rates reduced. Bank references. JD203 


TOO LATE NOW, but how about next year: will swop 
season's publicity for vacation for family at seashore 
resort hotel — south, north or east. Can guarantee ex- 
cellent publicity results. JD206 


FOR REPAIRS plus $3 monthly, I'll rent my un- 
furnished 3 room camp near fine road. 3 miles to college 
town in southern Maine. Good drainage, excellent 
spring, fireplace, southern exposure. JD207 
WANTED: Experienced epee who can burn 
by open pit method. JD20) 

CONTRIBUTOR to several national mags in °37, took 
State job in '38, stymied, can't write word. Wish change 
to publication, library, publicity, any place where there 
is no sign of figures. Male, married, 42, sober, hard 
worker, ambitious. References, pictures, full data on 
hand. JD209 


YANKEE COUPLE, 45, want position as chauffeur 
and handyman and plain cook. Can make small repairs; 
willing to go anywhere. Best character references. JD210 
ELDERLY WOMAN, American, wants work. Keep 
house for one or two people or act as companion. Ex- 
perienced secretary. Go almost anywhere; prefer Conn. 
JD212 

WANTED — by an experienced home economist and 
advertising woman — a Wayside Home to reorganize 
and direct. Moderate salary required. JD213 

LADY LIVING ALONE on small estate in Boston 
suburbs would take for winter as paying guest business 
woman or teacher. Rate reasonable including garage. 
Answer giving profession. JD214 

WANTED MALE YANKEE — Super Versatility — 
Honesty. Age 30-45, single, Protestant. A man who is 
willing to work and can cover a span from working alone 
in off seasons to supervising 15-20 men in summer. 
Must know how to do things well and have subordinates 
do likewise. For example, when wood, boards, etc. are 
piled, I don't want to have to go and see that the pile is 
off the ground and even on at least one side and end. 
Oxen must be kept clean, goats kept in pasture, pig 
troughs kept clean, pigletts looked after at birth, hay 
kept raked from golf course, power lawn mower kept in 
repair. Must have a man who sees a paper or rag on 
grounds when he makes his rounds. He must be a good 
driver of horses, autos and trucks. Sober, not a heavy 
smoker and one who can get along well with seven other 
department heads. There is a tennis court to maintain 
in summer and a skating rink in winter. Eighteen horses 
(riding and work), twenty goats, fifteen sows, 100 acres 
of Farm, large vegetable and flower gardens, private 
roads all need attention and must be in A-1 condition at 
all times. Starting wage $75.00 job good for $190.00 
and room and board if satisfactory. JA319 
































White Water Canoeing 


(Continued from page 38) 





by the way. The Soucook, just west of the 
Suncook, has wild country and pleasant 
water. The Souhegan, in the Pack Monad- 
nock region, is easily accessible from Boston 
and alternates rough going with smooth. 
The gentle Piscataqua is the Bostonians’ 
traditional “‘nursery slope” for novices. 
Vermont is the state for unspoiled river 
scenery. The Cold River run to Bellows 
Falls, is quoted as a “‘delightful one-day trip, 
providing moderate excitement all the way.” 
The Green runs fast through historic Indian 
country to Greenfield, Massachusetts. The 


Saxton’s gives you little chance for looking 
about; the West has memories of log-drives; 
and the White, with its various branches, 
enters the Connecticut at White River Junc- 
tion and provides probably one hundred 
miles of every kind of running. 

In Massachusetts the Berkshires are veined 
with white water and the most exciting 
stream in New England is said to be the 
North Branch of the Westfield, from West 
Cummington to Huntington. It was first 
run in 1914. Its most dangerous stretch, the 
West Chesterfield Gorge, 


was conquered by 


Kayak in 1920, then run singly in a canoe, 
and finally double. Its little group of devotees 
know every foot of the picturesque wooded 
banks and every rock in its frothy current. 
The Millers, from South Royalston to 
Turners Falls, divides into four sections of 
varying difficulty and is popular in spite of 
portages. The Quaboag has several spectacu- 
lar “‘schusses,” renowned wherever canocists 
gather. 

Connecticut has less white water. The 
Shepaug is by far the best run and affords a 
delightful two-day trip. The Housatonic is 
the New Yorkers’ canoe-train river and the 
nineteen-mile stretch from Falls Village to 
Kent is one of the best one-day runs in 
southern New England. 

Rhode Island has just two canoe streams 
— the Queens (also called the Usquepaugh, 
Charles and Pawcatuck as you go down it), 
which includes swamps, laurel groves and 
practically no rapids, and the Wood — seven 
hours of excitement guaranteed. 

There is practically no danger from 
drowning or bone-breaking except in the 
Westfield gorges in high water, but a canoe- 
ist can be swept off his feet on many a river 
and the hoots of your friends can sound 
pretty unfeeling, when you suddenly find 
yourself sitting on a slippery stream-bed with 
a rush of icy water past your ears. Tying a 
rope to your canoe and “lining”’ it down is a 
perfectly respectable practice indulged in 
even by the experts, when there seems likeli- 
hood of a real smashup. 

White-water canoeing doesn’t have its 
greatest appeal among skiers, though Bob 
Livermore and Alex Bright are two well- 
known members of the clan, who are veteran 
canocists, as is Norman Vaughn of the Byrd 
Antarctic expeditions. 

Canoeing will never be a fashionable sport, 
for the very good reason that you can’t 
imagine canoeing costume pictures in our 
better fashion magazines. The correct mascu- 
line “‘kit” may include a stiff collar, fedora 
and business suit, or be varied with quaint 
swollen-knee effects produced by sewing 
rubber sponges onto the knees of the trousers, 
but the essential details are fringe on the 
trouser cuff and a water-logged look to the 
headgear. Feminine costumes, in the chilly 
early season, may include a suede jacket 
(preferably ragged), dungarees and long red 
underwear, especially effective when the 
are rolled up. By May it has 
changed to bathing suits. These are pretty 
tricky nowadays, and seem more so in a 
wilderness setting. Their feminine bows and 
frills are inevitably set off by dark goggles 
and an ancient shade hat, commonly tied 
under the chin, and if the canoeist wants to 
show she is really in touch with things she 
will add a apron, 
invaluable for warding off waves in the bow. 


dungarees 


ruffled rubber kitchen 





INTERLAKEN America’s leading educa- 

tional camp for girls at Croy- 
don. On beautiful Lake Winnetaucook in the White 
Mountains of New H ec. One th d acre 
reservation. All activities bho through its seplen- 
did organization and leadership guarantees your daugh- 
ter a happy and profitable summer. Every department 
leader is a college graduate and is especially trained 
in child education. Junior-Senior-Counsellor Training 
Units. Catalogue on request. Mr. and Mas. Cuaries H. 
Dup.ey, Directors, Hanover, N. H. 
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FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 





REAL ESTATE 





HOPKINTON, MASS. 26 miles from Boston. Bus 
passes door. Stores, churches, schools close by. Fifteen 
rooms furnace heated. Bath rooms, electricity. One 
section rented. Yearly income $504. Nine rooms for 
owner. Five garages, seven henhouses, one acre. $6500. 
Will exchange for village or country property. 
FRANCES YOUNG, Hopkinton, Mass. 
MEREDITH, ‘*. | H., Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. For 
Sale, attractive 7-room summer camp on 2% acre island, 
fully furnished, fieldstone fireplace, hardwood floors, 
screened and awnings, screened piazza been house, two 
boats, one with outboard motor, and ndy beach. For 
articulars write . H. ELLSWORTH MORSE, 219 
ain Street, Milford, Mass. 

FOR SALE — Charmingly renovated, unspoiled New 
England Farm House in village on State highway, 
going, successful Inn and Tea Room. Electricity, two 
baths, central heating, garage, other buildings and 90 
acres woodland and mountain pasture. $8700.00. Terms. 
Box RE 10, YANKEE, Park Sq. Blidg., Boston. 


FOR | SALE — ‘Camp in Maine (12 by 15). 
Screened porch. Small outhouses. Never failing well. 
6 acres of land, fruit trees. Near town, 40 miles from 
Portland. Ideal for teacher or writer. $600. Write for 
pictures. Box 417, 321 Park Sq. Building, Boston, Mass. 


On water. 


FOR RENT: April to November, Colonial house in 
Maine. Shade, seclusion; near ocean. No modern 
conveniences. Utopia for person who likes crystal 
water from well. Box RE 2, 321 Park Sq. Building, 
Boston, Mass. 

LOG HOUSE FOR RE NT — furnished. Fireplace, 
bathroom, garage, wooded acreage, near main highway. 
Two miles from Village. Adirondack Mts. Box 222, 
Westville, New Jersey. 


COMFORTABLY FURNISHED CAMP for rent near 
lake. ALMus RUSSELL, Mason, New Hampshire. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





LANDSCAPE GARDENER or superintendent. 36, 
married, 2 children, now employed. Life-long experience 
in building up private estates, greenhouses, orchards 
and their general management. Trained here and 
abroad, good severemees. Wishes position in N. H. 
Maine, or Vt. Box RE 5, 321 Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. 





SPRING and SUMMER SEMINARS in EXPERT 
BOOK HANDLING, conducted by Katharine Lord, at 
the Little Book House, Nantucket, Massachusetts. 
Thorough preparation for bookselling, collecting, as- 
sembling libraries. Individual instruction; limited en- 
rolment. Circular on request. 





WANTED: Four cylinder Packard touring car, manu- 
factured before 1911. Also an early, series 9B Franklin 
touring car with sloping hood. Approximate dates 
1918-1921. Write F. H. Gardner, 127 Homer St., 
Newton Centre, Mass. 

85 ACRES. 1,000 cords wood. Near large town. Good 
markets. New house, barn for 18 head, other buildings. 
Orchard, $2,650. Terms. 4 acres. On Lake. Good 
buildings. $2,250. Easy terms. A. H. KNiGut, West 
Warwick, R. I. 


RECLAIM YOUR FAMILY TREE, THOUSANDS 
trace their New England ancestry free through Hart- 
ford, Conn., Times Saturday Genealogical Edition. One 
year, $1. Subscribe. Interesting socially, historically 
valuable. 


PURE HONEY — White clover 60 Ibs. $4.85; Light 
amber $4.25, not prepaid; 10 Ibs. white clover postpaid 


$1.65. Complete list, comb and extracted honey upon 
application. Wixson’s Honey, Dept. Y., Dundee, New 
ork. 


NEW PU RE VERMONT MAPL E SYRU TP $2. 30 
gallon prepaid; $1.30 half-gallon prepaid. To wNSHEND 
MorGan Horse Farm, Townshend, Vermont. 


WANTED FOR CASH — CURRIER & IVES prints 
— “Life of a Hunter”, “In A Tight Fix”, “Mink 
Trapping”, ‘‘Surrender of Burgoyne’’; Oil paintings of 
all types on canvas, velvet; Walnut, Rosewood, Mahog- 
any armchairs. Will pay more than metal value for old 
family silver; Grandmother, Banjo, Grandfather clocks, 

Clock cases; Desks with bookcase tops; Clocks marked 
Terry, Willard, Curtis, Dunning, Taber, L. Curtis and 
Cummins; Brass and copper andirons; Fireplace guards, 
fenders; Colored glass oil lamps; Lowboys; Highboys; 
old guns of all types; China decorated with Eagles, 
Medals, Ships, and Coats of Arms of Delaware, 

Massachusetts and other States. Above in perfect or 
damaged condition. Dealers replies welcome. EAGLE 
EXCHANGE, 6 West 28 Street, New York City. 


WANTED: Engagements by Connecticut Yankee 
young woman as professional dramatic reader, for the 
entertainment of summer guests at refined New England 
hostelries, during limited tour now being planned. Ar- 
rangements must be completed before May 15. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Delightful programs. LGG, YANKEE, 
321 Park Se. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


47-ACRE F ARM, good house and barn; wagon shed, 
garage and hog house; on R.F.D. and school bus route; 
telephone and electricity available; price $2200. GEORGE 
Rice, Charlton, Massachusetts. 

HIGH GRADE PATCHWORK material, 
$1.00 postpaid. Silks, 3 pounds, 
3 pounds, $1.00 postpaid. 
W. Ashland Street, 


WOODEN-WORKS CLOCKS sansined, bought, ould. 
— antiques. ALEXANDER G. Macomser, Ashland, 
ass. 


4 pounds, 
$1.00. Wool for rugs, 
HERBERT F. BELCHER, 105 
Brockton, Mass. 


POPULAR $1.00 stationery — 300 notesheets, 100 
envelopes — printed, postpaid. Better value! Honesty 
Press, Putney, Vermont. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE DAY-OLD CHICKS. Money back 
guarantee. George Sheldon, New Boston, N. H. 


GOL DE N HULLESS popcorn, ten pounds for dollar, 
prepaid. SKINNER PouLTRY FARM, Greene, N. Y 


7x9 ENLARGEMENTS from Negs “35¢, 4 — $1.00. 
Rolls 25c. COLONIAL, Box 483, Milford, Conn. 


_10,000 pounds buc euhant 
. BALLARD, Valois, N. Y. 


BARGAIN - Will nave 
honey; write for prices. C. N 
BALSAM PILLOWS, good for asthma and colds, one 
dollar. Address Mrs. Maxam, Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


WANTED Cast Iron Banks. Write 


for prices. BLODGETT, 


Other articles 
Bristol, Vermont. 





YANKEE BUSINESS 





Are you interested in obtaining information and items 
relating to your family history that is on record in 
Boston? We will copy any documents or genealogical 
items you desire at reasonable rates. 

ROBINSON NEWS SERVICE 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
EASTER SPECIAL. Send $5.50 for one Montpelier Sugar 
Cured, Cob Smoked Ham, one 1% Ib. Tin Pure Vermont 
Maple Cream. — Sent charges prepaid. Add 75¢ for States 
west of Mississippi. COLBURN & FALLON, L. H. Har- 
rington, Prop., Montpelier, Vermont. 


: MAPLE SYRUP AND SPREAD» 
In Pottery Jugs and Jars 


at 
The House of Maple Sugar 


West Rupert Vermont 


YANKEE RESORTS 


GREEN SHADOWS 
A New os farmhouse at Hamburg, Conn. 
Near Old Lyme 
Comfortable steam heated rooms. Good food — real 
e bread and pastry. Reasonable rates. 











BIG INCOME, energetic couple. Twelve room house 
completely furnished. Main highway to White Moun- 
tains. Ideal for tourist or convalescent home. Mrs. 
EpitHe WEARE, New London, N. H. 


IVY L AWN — Rooms with and without bath. ¢ 
location. Breakfast if desired. 
Nantucket, Mass. 


Quiet 
Mrs. WESLEY Forpyce, 


Won brand new Broadbrook fly rod in raffle. Have 
never used. Will swop for .22 Colt, Officers Model in 38 
Frame giving cash for difference in value. Reply 
Box W. H. W., YANKEE, Dublin. 

FLORAL QUINTU PL ETS. Sensational perfume nov- 
elty. Five odors. Send 25 cents to PAG LABORATORIES, 
Wallingford, Connecticut. 


GAME COCKS — for pleasure or profit. 100% game 
fighters. Fast cutters. Stags $10.00. Fought cocks $12.00. 
Box LR, YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 

RAISE MONEY for your club, church, class, society 
by selling my personalized stationery. I allow liberal 
commissions to agents. Lester PUTNAM, Antrim, N. H. 


46... YANKEE 


Open year ‘round 


VERMONT HIGHLAND HOMESTEADS 
Long range views. Miles of shaded bridle trails 
Brooks, Hunting, four near-by Golf Courses 


Lawrence & Wheeler Real Estate Corp. 
— Vermont 


The HOTEL WELDON (fireproof) in Greenfield, 
Massachusetts makes a delightfu! stopping place at 
the start of the Mohawk Trail. Famous for its Sunday 
dinners (from $1.25). Unsurpassed skiing. Rooms, $2 
up. Write for bookle!. J. Tennyson Seller, Mgr. 


HIGH BREWSTER | Cape Cod 


It's mayflower time on Cape Cod. We'll be glad to show 
you where they grow, 
home or mail to your friends. 
$4.00 a day, American Plan. 
Frank & Mary Cleverley, 


ster, Mass., or telephone Brewster 59 


and help you pack them to take 
Special off-season rates: 
For information write: 
High Brewster, West Brew- 


NOAH WAS A DREAMER 
(Continued from page 13) 











cornhusk mattress, with gobbling snores. 
There burned the candle. It was stuck 
lightly in the contents of the small, 
rotund keg that heedless Thomas had 
dragged to the bedside. 

Noah Gifford crossed the bare, creak- 
ing floor in long strides, gently inserted 
two fingers beneath the burning candle 

now too low to raise otherwise — 
steadily lifted the hot disk, threw 
the floor, and trod upon it. 

He put down his own candle on an 
old covered churn, and, regardless of 
the penetrating autumn air wandering 
through the roomy, unplastered attic, 
stood looking down on the unsuspecting 
offender. Finally he scratched his head, 
shook it soberly, laid hold of the deadly 
keg and twisted it far under the low 
eaves. 

Returning to his bedroom, Noah con- 
templated his seemingly oblivious wife. 
Bending tenderly, he drew the bedclothes 
snugly about her chin, smiled, blew out 
the candle, climbed into bed and fell 
asleep without delay. 

Next morning, as the hired man 
noisily consumed fried apple, eggs, ham, 
and johnnycakes — scalded stiffly and 
cooked in thick rounds on the great iron 
griddle — Noah Gifford looked across 
the table. 

“Thomas,” he said kindly, “while 
we’re gone today, bring down a keg of 
gunpowder thee’ll find covered under 
the eaves in the attic. Put it overhead in 
the wagon house. I'll be wanting it 
handy when hard frost comes, to blast 
stumps.” 


it to 





SCHULT 
TRAILERS 


All 1939 modelsjon}dis- 
play. Write for,descriptive 
folder 
SCHULT’S NEW ENGLAND — 142 Mystic Street 
Arlington, Massachusetts 
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READLAND S 
INTE RVALE + NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Center of Eastern Slope Region 


A comfortable colonial inn, with location and 
equipment ideal for winter vacations. Write for 
folder and rates 


_ FRANCIS HEAD, NO. CONWAY 119-2 





“United States, U.S. Possessions @ 
British No. America’’, 1,000 il! 

trations, complete except for erent 
rarities, lowest prices—a valuable 
check list and reliable source of 
supply! ‘‘Catalo of Foreign 
Stamps’’ included. Both free. 


H. E. HARRIS G CO. 
317 Transit Bidg. Boston, Mass. 
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